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TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
Mr. Epiror, 


N O. people are more addicted to travel either for pleasure 
or business than the English, and I believe none travel more 
careless and indifferent. To shew you how methodical a 
foreigner travels, (in most instances) I send you herewith some 
extracts I have made from a small travelling companion I met 
with on the continent, and as several of the observations and 
directions.are very pertinent and curious, if they are not edifying 
to the traveller, they may be entertaining at least. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


Under: the head of precautions to be taken previous to com- 
mencing a journey, are the following :—If you travel by the stage 
coach you should engage your place some days before your de- 
parture, to prevent being disappointed, and thereby deceiving 
your distant friends whom you may have informed by post, 
when and where to expect you. 

In chusing your seat, to ascertain in winter on which side 
the wind is, and in summer, which side will have most of the sun 
during ‘the day, that you may regulate your place accordingly. .. 

If you travel on horseback, and intend a long journey, you 
should give your horse fresh shoes. If you hire a back, donot 
chuse one for handsome appearance, but examine attentively 
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whether his sides have been much galled by spurs, in which case 
you may be sure he is a slow stubborn beast, and will occasion 
great fatigue and trouble to his rider. Observe also, in what state 
are his knees, as these will be a sure presentiment if he is sure 
footed or not. 

The next precaution our author gives, is respecting the saddle, 
advising every traveller to have his own, as much depending on 
an easy saddle for accomplishing a long journey, as in the good- 
ness of the cattle. . 

He recommends the following method of keeping yourself warm, 
if travelling in a stage coach during severe nights, besides having 
the feet in straw, burn a small wax taper, and it will be soon found 
to have rendered the coach as warm as a small room with a fire 
therein. Persons travelling on horseback are recommended to use 
very light food, particularly when riding after dinner, and that 
the principle meal should be made at supper. 

Another salutary precaution recommended to travellers, is 
always to burn a light in the chamber of the inn where you put 
up at, and as lamps are not always attainable, the following 
method is recommended, for substituting a piece of candle, so as 
to cause it to burn three times as slow as usual; whilst your 
candle is alight, form around the wick with the point of your 
knife, a line of fine salt resting upon the tallow, and the point 
finishing at the flame, this will cause it to burn very slow, and 
the salt will descend gradually as the tallow is consumed, 

After returning from a journey, to take off the tawney com- 
plexion from the face or hands created by the weather and 
sun beams, washing in cold spring water with a diffusion of 
vinegar, is recommended every morning arising, as an infallible 
and speedy remedy. 

Our author next-proceeds to recommend a journey for busi- 
ness to be rendered also as agreeable as possible.- This is not 
much attended to by my countrymen, the habit of John Bull 
in travelling, is generally with as much expedition as possible, 
setting off from the metropolis of the United Kingdom, in the 
mail coach, and making a journey of more than three hundred 
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miles in forty-eight hours, travelling all night and sleeping all 
day. We will allow this is most consonant to business, in a 
country where every mercantile transaction must be carried on 
with the greatest dispatch, and renders us capable of rivalling 
all foreign markets, not only with respect to expedition, but 
also in expence. Abroad the method of travelling is far dif- 
ferent, instead of the ease,and expedition of eur mail or com- 
mon stage coaches along the finest roads in the known world, 
a journey must there be performed either by the post waggon 
nothing better than an English light stage waggon, mostly open 
with seats therein, by mules in bad condition and bad roads, 
or else by the canal uayigators. The Jatter is the most, general 
plan of travelling of late, from the many recent canals now cut 
throughout Holland, Franee, and Germany, these passage bouts 
travel mostly by night, seldom more than two, or three stages, 
when they stop during the day at the principal towns, allowing 
a sufficiency of time for the traveller, making either a dispateh 
of business, or a tour of pleasure, or perhaps both. This 
method of travelling is also better adapted for the conveyance 
of baggage, which the foreigner generally encumbers himself 
with sufficient for a campaign, whilst Johnny Bull rarely thinks 
of any thing more than a shirt, stockings, and night cap. 

It is much to be regretted that some few among the many 
persons travelling for business, from years end to years end, 
through the greater part of Europe, have not been induced to 
add something towards the utile and agreeable, of their country- 
rnen who stay at home ; there is not a place however insignifi- 
cant to the passing stranger, but what will have some object 
or circumstance connected with its local history, worthy of 
being observed and recorded ; the manufactures of the various 
districts alone would present a wide field for display, not only 
for the object of curiosity, but improvement perhaps of similar 
branches at home, where the working manufacturer has not 
time or opportunity of travelling for instruction, 

Notravellers are better versed than the. English in the different 
branches of traie ind commerce to which they belong, but 
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beyond that, they have no conception of enqairing. A com- - 


mercial traveler has many advantages in his favour for an 
introduction to persons and things, that even the independent 
gentleman travelling with letters of recommendation in his 
pocket has not. The traveller will see every thing with the 
face of nature, but the gentleman through introduction will only 
be shewn the ‘brightést figures. In visiting manufactures the 
traveller will be etiabled to observe, and record in a ‘more 
scientific and accurate way than the visitor, retaining only a 
part of such description as they are pleased to relate to him; 
and trade and business has such connections, that it will get free 
uccess when every other traveller would be denied, 

‘On this score, Mr. Editor, 1 think there cannot be a fitter 
opportunity or place fer recording observations respecting the 
topography, manufactures, &c. of the principal commercial towns 
at home and abread, than the ‘Tradesman, or Commercial 
Magazine ; and from the many contributors you have already 
to-a work so interesting to the greater part of the community at 
large, I make no doubt but much valuable matter might be 
obtained, towards shewing that however indifferent travellers 
in general have been with respect to the passing world, we will 
not always continue so. As I have thrown down the gantlet, 
Mr. Editor, { shall, if approved, set the example by furnishing 
something for your next Number, 

AGRICOLA. 
{We request Agricola will keep his promise, and have no doubt but his example 
will be followed by other Correspondents. Ed.) 
, 
ON MANUFACTURING PYROLIGNEOUS ACID. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


SIR, London, 6th April 1809. 


Bane a constant reader of your valuable Magazine, I have 
observed the following enquiry of T. L. at page 261, for March 
last, “ What vegetable contains the radical most likely to produce 
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the strongest acid, and what is the cheapest method to obtain 
the acetic acid in the most coneentrated state?” Iam mot 
able to answer the enquiries directly, but wishing always to com- 
municate on suljects for information, if you think the follow~ 
ing will give any information to your Correspondent, I should be 
glad ; if not, you will not insert it. 
Iam, your’s, 

A Dvan. 

Most of the vegetable acids are produced by the vinous fer- 
mentation, or distillation ; the vegetables that by ether of those 
two processes give the strongest spirit, give in general the 
strongest acid. 

From the vine and malt are procured the acetous arid 
mestly in use it may be highly concentrated, by fermentation 
and subsequent distillation or freezing, but the expence makes 
it not in demand in the arts, and also the dyers and calico 
printers, who consume great quantities, do not generally require 
it in such a concentrated state. The pyroligneous acid, by 
distillation from oak, produces a vegetable acid, for cheapness 
much in use by calico printers ; the following is the most com- 
mon method praticed to obtain it : 

Having a large cast iron cylinder, one end of which can be 
opened to admit wood, and formed to shut so as to exclude the 
air. ‘The cylinder is placed in such a manner, that the fire is 
under it to heat it as much as possible. Oak in picees about 
a foot in length is put into the eylinder, which is filled as full 
as possible, without being wedged, and the door shut close to 
exclude air; from the cylinder is a worm that runs through 
cold water to condense the acid, by this it is conveyed to a lange 
cask placed on one end where there is a pipe to carry the acid 
from that to two or three more, thus the acid is completely 
secured from flying off in the vaporous state; the fire is raised 
to a great heat, sufficiently powerful to convert the wood- com- 
pletely into charcoal (coke.) When the acid is done coming 
over, the fire is taken out, and the mass is left to cool in the 
confined state, when it becomes perfect charcoal. In the first, 
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cask tar is chiefly contained with the acid, it precipitates to the 
bottom, and is drawn off by a cock ; it is afterwards boiled in 
an iron boilerto evaporate the acid before it is fit for use ; if 
the acid is not strong enough, it is put into large square’ vats 
about six inches deep, for the purpose of making a large sur- 
face, to evaporate a part of the water contained in the acid more 
speedily by aslowhéat, These vats are bedded on sand upon the 
top of a brick stove, where a gentle lieat is applied; thus it may 
be got in a pretty strong state. This acid is used instead of 
acetate of lead (sugar of lead) by the calico printers, to make 
their acetate of alumive or iron liquor, though it is not suf- 
ficiently pure, it does well enough for blacks, browns, drabs, &c. 
but for yellows or reds it is not so good, owing to the oil and 
tar which are in combination with it. However some have 
attempted to depurate (purify it*,) and have in part succeeded, 
and I have no doubt but in time it will answer a// the purposes 
of acetate of lead. It tastes of acetous acid mixed with oil, and 
smells a little of tar, in the same manner as the smoke of wood 
when burning does. In fact, it is merely acetous acid holding 
an empyreumatic oil in solution, To 3 lbs. of alum at 3d. per 
Ib. and Qlbs, of sugar of lead-at 1s. 6d. dissolved in one gallon 
of water, cost about 3s. 9d. The pyroligneous acid saturated 
with chalk, mixed with water to the same strength as the sugar 
of lead, with 3ibs. of alum, costs about 2s. so that if it could 
be made pure, it would be a great saving for light ‘colours. 

In this last process, the sulphuric acid in the alum, combines 
with the chalk, and precipitates, while the alumine is held up 
by the pyroligneous acid, The affinities of the first are similar, 
for the suphuric acid of the alum attacks the lead, and the other 
parts of this salt are held up in solution by the acetic acid of 
lead, 






— 





* If your obliging Correspondent, “ a Manufacturer,” see page 93, would 
favour your readers, if he is acquainted with it, the mode pursued by the Dutch- 
man, who introduced Paris white into England, and acquired a fortune by re- 
fining and depurating oiland linseed Oil, it perhaps might throw considerable 
light on the mode of effecting the purification of the pyroligneous acid. 
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I do not know that there is any other use made of the pyro- 
ligneous acid, but for dyers and calico printers ; but if it was: 
free from tar, to make it fit for light colours, it would be a great 
benefit to the trade. Perhaps your Correspondent, Chem icus 
(who wishes for assistance about deoxidizing indigo,) if he dis- 
covers it, or has already done so, may favour me through 
your Magazine with some cheap methods of effecting this, 1 could 
urge many reasons to him for doing so, but these are sufficiently 
made use of by a manufacturer in correspondence with a colour 
maker, at page 97 and 96 of the present Volume. The sugar of 
lead holds the vinous acid in a very concentrated state, and 
verdigrease ground and put into a retort, along with sulphuric 
acid, the acetic acid comes over in a highly concentrated state : 
this is what they call the radicle of vinegar. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF VARIOUS ACIDS. 
¥O THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 


London. 


A CORRESPONDENT of your’s, T. L. page 261, requests 
information on acids. I send an account of some, which js at 
his service, and should be very glad to hear further from him 
ena subject of so much interest to the arts. 


Your’s, &c, N. 

Pyroligneous Acid.—This name has been given to the acid 
ebtained by distillation from wood ; it has been long kuown that 
the hardest woods affurd an acid principle mixed with an oil, 
which partly disguises its properties. Bit no one had directly 
attended to a determination of the habitudes of this acid, until 
Mr. Goettling published his researches on the Acid of Wood, 
and the ether it affords, 

In order to obtain this acid, M. De Morvean, distilled small 
pieces of very dry beech wood in an iron retort, by a reverbera- 
tory furnace ; he changed the receiver when the oil began tg 
rise, and rectified the product by a second distillajon. Fifty- 
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five ounces of very dry chips, afforded 17 ozs. of rectified acid 
of an amber colour, not at alt empyreumatic, whose specific 
gravity was, compared with that of distilled water as 49 to 48, 
This acid strongly reddens blue vegetable colours, and 1 oz. of 
it required 234 ozs. of lime water for its complete saturation. 
It supports the action of heat very well when it is engaged in 
an alkaline base, but by a strong heat it is burned like all the 
vegetable acids. It does not precipitate martial solutions of 
a blaek colour, but it unites with alkalies, ether, and metals, and 
does not give up lime or barytes to combine with caustie al- 
kalies, The action of the pyroligneous acid, upon metallic 
substances, and upon alumine, may be compared with that of 
the acetous acid, and appears to follow the same order. This 
acid dissolves nearly twice its weight of the oxide of lead. 
Acetous Acid.—This acid is obtained from various liquors by 
@ particular kind of fermentation, which probably depends 
upon the mucilagenous principle of the substance which is 
fermented. | 


Vinegar is purified by distillation, the first portions which 
pass over are weak, but soon afterwards the acetous acid rises 
and is stronger, the later it comes over in distillation. This 
fluid is called distilled vinegar, and is thus cleared of its colour- 
ing principle, and the lees which are always more or less 
abundant. This acid may likewise be concentrated by exposure 
to frost, the superabundant water freezes and leaves the acid 


more condensed. 

Acetic Acitl.—The acetous acid is capable of combining with 
a larger portion of oxygen, and when united in this way, forms 
radical vinegar, or the acetic acid, .In order to form the acetic 
acid, metallic oxides are dissolved in the acetous acid, the salt 
. which is obtained being then exposed to distillation, affords the: 
oxigenized acid; it has a very sour smell, is caustic, and its 
action upon bodies is very different from that of the acetous acid. 
This acetic acid has the advantage of forming ether with 
alkohol ; for this purpose, equal parts of the acid and alkohol are 
to be distilled together, and she product of the distillation is to 
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be again added the residuum in the retort, and a small quantity 
of water of rabel is likewise to be added; the whole then be- 
comes converted into ether. 

Radical Vinegar.—To prepare what has been denominated 
radical vinegar, a salt of which this acid forms a component part 
must be decomposed. The acetate of copper, or verdigris is 
generally employed for this purpose. It is reduced to powder 
and distilled in a retort with a strong heat. The liquid which 
first comes over is insipid and colourless, and must be kept 
separate from the remaining part of the product which is the 
acetic acid in a highly concentrated state, It is generally of 
a green colour, being contaminated with a little copper, but it 
may be purified by distillation with a moderate heat, by which 
it is rendered colourless. 


RULES FOR TRYING FHE GOODNESS OF TEA: 


I HE Chinese sometimes mix the leaves of other shrubs with 


it: but this is easily discovered, if not at first sight, by making 
a pot of it: pour out a dish, into which put a grain and a half 
of blue vitrio!, or copperas; if it.be good genuine green tea, 
and set in a good light, it will appear of a fine light blue ; if it 
be genuine bohea, it will turn of a blue, next to black ; and if 
they be adulterated, you will see both green, yellow, black, &c. 
colours in them. 

After this was detected, they dyed the leaves of damaged and 
ordinary green tea, and it may be of such teas as had been in- 
fused with Japan earth, which gives the leaf the colour, and the 
infusion the tincture of bohea. This is to be discovered many 
ways: for, Ist, you will find a lesser quantity of this dyed tea, 
will give a deeper colour to the same proportion of water, than 
if it was good. 2dly, the colour it gives the water, will also be 
of areddish brown, whereas it should be dark, S3dly, when the 
leaves have been washed by standing a little, they will look 
greener than good bohea, 4Athly, this dyed tea is generally 
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much larger ;, therefore it is a good way also to buy the least 
leaf bokea. Sthly, the liquor, which should be smooth and 
balsamic in the palate, tasting rough and more harsh. 6thly, if 
you pour milk into it, it will rise reddish instead of a dark or 
blackish brown. 7thly, a little copperas put into this liquor, 
will turn it into light blue, which otherwise ought to be of a deep 
blue, inclining to black. And, 8thly, spirits of hartshorn makes 
the good tea of a deep brownish yellow after it has stood a 
while, like new-drawn tincture of saffron ; but it has not that 
effect in _bad tea. 

Green tea also may be counterfeited, by dying bad bohca with 
green vitriol. But this is also easily discovered: For, Ist, if 
you only put a bit of gall into the liquor, it will turn it presently 
of a deep blackish colour ; which it would not do, were there 
no vitriol or copperas in it, for galls do not tincture tea naturally. 
Qdly, if the liquor is of a pale green, and incline to a bluish dye, 
it isbac. S3dly, spirits of hartshorn will make it a slight purple 
colour, and cause a small precipitation, instead of a deep greenish 
yellow, when it has stood six minutes. 

Those who observe these directions, can never Be in danger 
of being imposed on by adulterated or counterfeit tea. We shall 
conclude with describing the different manners by which 
the Tartars, Japanese, and Chinese, prepare their tea. 

The Tartars boil it in milk: but this method causes obstruc- 
tions and relaxations of the vessels through which the liquor is 
to pass in the body ; and therefore we would advise every corpu- 
lent, cathectic, or hypochondriac person, to refrain from 
this method, and from mixing milk or cream with hs 
tea. 

Besides, milk is unfit to insinuate itself into the leaves, and te 
dissolve their delicate salt, oil, and earth, by which means the 
virtue of the tea is lost. 

The Japanese powder their leaves, upon which they pour 
boiling water, and sip them up together ; which must make the 
tea of a more rough, earthy, and disagreeable taste, and 
also be very prejudicial, because it will both thicken the blog, 
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and draw u p the fibres too much, and so destroy the equal 
balance that ought to be preserved between relaxation and con- 
traction. 

The Chinese infuse their tea in boiling water, as we do; and 
when they have drawn off their full quantity, they prepare the 
leaves with sugar, oil, and vinegar, for an evening salad. 








INTRODUCTION OF TEA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
SIR, 


Bene desirous of acertaining when the article of tea was 
first brought into use in this country, and tracing its progress 
to the end of the last century; I shall be obliged by the as- 
sistance of any of your learned Correspondents in directing my 
researches. Anderson, in his History of Commerce, states, that 
Botero was the first author, who names it in 1590; but Dr. 
Lettsom has shewn that it was not unknown before that period. 
The Dutch are said to have firstimported it 1610, It would be 
desirable to trace its progress from that period, It seems to 
have been first brought into use in this country at the 
establishment of the coffee-houses, as the first time it is named 
in the statute books is by two separate acts of Charles I], chap. 
23 and 24, in each of which a duty of 8d. per gallon js laid, to 
be paid by the makers. Information regarding the first setting 
up of these houses would be highly satisfactory; and how 
these duties were collected ; and also, if obtainable, some idea 
of the sums they produced. The Lords Arlington and Ossory, 
-are said to have first introduced it into the fashionable circles, 
en their return from the Continent, in 1666. 
In 1666, it was sold in London for 60s. per Ib, though it did 
not cost more than 2s. 6d. or 5s. 6d, at Batavia; it continued 
at this price till 1707. 


In 1715, green tea began to be used, and as great quantities 
359 
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were then imported, the price was lessened, and the practice o 
driaking tea descended to the lower ranks, 

Lord Ossory, in 1666, is said by Hume, in his History of 
England, to have been on board the flect with Lord Albemarle, 
in the engagement with the Dutch. Can this seeming con- 
tradiction, be reconciled? Any other historical particulars re- 
garding this article will oblige, 

: . Your's, &c. AMICUS. 





SS ———————————— 


POPULATION AND BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TIONS AT BRISTOL. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


<Mr. Epitor; 


S your Magazine professes to be open to all parties, and 
influenced by none, I beg leave through its medium to state 
a few observations respecting various writers on the History and 
Population of Bristol. A fair comparison being made of all 
the local advantages possessed by the principal manufacturing 
towns of ‘Great Britain, would not only furnish matter of © 
‘amusement for the speculative Theorist, but must also be ad- 
vantageous towards that improvement always to be attained. 

Ancient writers have from-time immemorial recorded Bristol as 
the second city in England for trade, wealth, and population ; but 
modern ones maintain that it is now far surpassed in all those 
respects by Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham. From 
this account, it will appear either that Bristol has much declined 
‘of late years, not only in population, the number of its buildings, 
manufactures, and extent of its trade and commerce, and that 
its rivals must have much increased in all those points. 

Without entering into its antiquity end consequence during 
‘the time ofthe Saxons and Normans, we will shew it now as plain 
matter of fact. First with respect to its population. The city 
of Bristo!, as enumerated by Government in the year 1801, ‘and 
quoted by different Topographers, ‘contained 10,403 inhabited 
houses, with a population of 63,645 souls; but that part of the 
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city of Bristol on the Somersetshire side of the Avon, contains 
also 608 houses, and $278 inhabitants; so that the real popula- 
tion of Bristol as it then stood was about 67,000, of which 
number 10,500 were returued employed in various trades and 
manufactures. ! 

We will now look at the population of its rivals, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham. The former at the same time 
of enumeration, contained 11,446 houses, and 77,633 in- 
habitants, of whom 11,269 were returned employed in trade, 
&c. Manchester at the same time was estimated at 10,343 
houses, and 70,409 inhabita@ts, of whom 38,000 were supposed 
to be employed in trade. And again Birmingham contained 
12,044 houses, and 60,822 inhabitants, of whom 59,234 were 
returned employed in trade and manufactures. But this must 
evidently be a great error, for in the total ¢numeration ‘is in- 
cluded all infants, sick and infirm persons, and paupers, &c. 
yet only 1400 short of the whole is allowed for all persons not 
actually employed in trade and manufactures. Such »then 
appears to have been the state of four of the principal trading 
towns in England, in 1801. But to show the present and actual 
state of those towns after a lapse of eight years war, will give 
quite a different appearance to the preportionate scale of each, 
It requires not much proof to shew the reader who has not been 
a Visitor of those towns, within these few years, that Birmingham, 
Manchester, and even Liverpool, however they may boast of 
many new buildings, (which I will allow) that many hundreds 
of the old ones, formerly occupied by four or five different 
families, are now totally uninhabited, At the two former towns, 
through a stagnation of tradgand a stoppage of their principal 
manufactures ; and from these towns the recruiting of the army 
and navy has been particularly successful. But, Bristol possesses 
many local advantag‘es, not ia common with its neighbours, and 
has of late years rendered it an object of attraction even te 
those who are not biassed by native partiality, or adhered by 


trade or commerce. 
It has been frequently observed,® that for want of public and 
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social ‘amusements in this city, we have been stigmatized as 
deficient of taste, and as sordid devotees of Plutus, which they 
have endeavoured to account for, by the great proportion of 
dissenters. To the credit of Bristol, it may be recorded that 
here every religious sect, from the sober Quaker to the most 
violent enthusiast, carry on their different devotions with a 
greater degree of toleration than is generally met with, 

With respect to improvegnents in public buildings, few places 
can vie with the recent ones, both for pleasure and business, 
exclusive of 1500 houses erected within these five years. As 
a place of commerce it can hardly-be excelled, and all the dis- 
advantages of the river Avon are not set aside, and it is navigable 
for vessels of the largest burthen riding now in perfect safety 
in deepwater. The vicinity of the Severn also contributes not 
2 little to the trade and navigation of Bristol, and above all tie 
centrical situation of the place gives it a facility of communica- 
tion, which few other cities can boast of, except the metropolis 
of the kingdom. 

The object of my present letter, is to point out some improve- 
ments with respect to society, and public charities, not hitherto 
recorded by modern topographers, who barely contentthemselves 
by copying with a new face the works of those before them, 
perhaps half a century ago, and it must be a heart felt satisfac- 
tion to the philanthropist to observe that whilst our buildings 
increase, for luxury and ease, and the population of the country, 
according to the theory of Malthus and other respectable 
writers, is doubling, in a very short period to find that the milk 
of humanity is flowing around, and sweetening the bitter cup of 
misfortune and affliction, which so often falls to the lot of man, 
particularly in commercial and extensive towns. We will not 
claim superiority from an extensive population, or by this rule 
we should be following the plan of a neighbouring nation, laying 
his foundation on the sands of the sea. 

The Bristol asylum for the indigent blind, may justly claim a 
record as being truly laudable, relieving those unfortunate beings 
which are the most helpless and most disconsolate, by rendesing 
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them capable of earning their own subsistence ; it imparts a 
cheerful employment to their minds, taking away that distress 
that would otherwise be preying upon them ; and it is well 
known that a deficiency of any one sense generally renders the 
remaining ones more acute, particularly as to feeling. The 
economy of the institution, the support it has obtained, and the 
manufactures of various branches which have been produced 
fiom the blind pupils, are subjects which want no comments. 

A school on the principle of Mr, Lancaster, has been establish- 
ed for the reception of 300 boys, 80 of whom are drafied from 
the benevolent schools. This is supported by a voluntary sub- 
scription, under the guidance of a committee of twenty-six, 
chosen from amongst the most respectable characters of its 
subscribers, 

Another institution called the Samaritan Society, has also been 
recently established, to relieve patients dismissed from publie 
institutions under peculiarly distressed circumstances, especially 
females for a short period, or until their health be restored, or 
able to resume their avocations ; to relieve by visitors daring 
sickness or severe distress, and at their own dwellings, such 
poor as cannot obtain relief under the existing rules of other 
charities, and to assist such persons in obtaining parochial relief, 
who belong to distant parishes, 

Another benevolent institution is called the Grateful Society ; this 
bas been established a number of years, it has put out apprentice 
about 200 boys, with. premiums of 10/. each, and relieved up- 
wards ef 4000 lying-in women, many of whom were absolutely 
destitute of the common necessaries of life. 

Another of these institutions is called the Anchor Saciety, 
which has already relieved upwards of 600 distressed families, 
in which are included 100 lying-in women. Within these few 
years an addition has been made to the Géneral Infirmary, so as 
to admit of accommodation tothe great increase of objects from 
the extended population of the city. ‘To enumerate the whole of 
the public and parochial charities of this city, would occupy 
mere place in your Magazine than I can be warranted in 
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soliciting, but from your circulation, particularly in the large com- 
mercial towns, I have been induced to request a place for this 
communication of some of the leading features of Bristol, and that 
your readers may be freed from the impression that the Bristolians 
are diminishing in both quantity and quality, I shall be extremely 
happy to hear that towns of a more extended population have 
equally extended their acts of charity and grace. 

Bristol, 20th March, 1809. VERITAS. 








SAWING MILLS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


SIR, London, 8th March, 1809. 


J SEE by your last, page 259, that your Correspondent, Mr. 
Wyllisfy, has introduced the subject of sawing-mills into your 
Magazine ; the following is the best inforraation I am able to 
give him on that subject. I shall, however, be glad to see this 
as well as the other objects of his letters further explained from 
the pens of some of your other Correspondents ; what I send here- 
with is principally taken from Nicholson’s Cyclopedia, but though 
it is the best account I have yet met with, I could wish to 
know more of the subject from: practical men; and as there 
are some differences in the statement below, and that which 
Mr. W. mentions, for in the following there appears nothing of 
Government interference, that gentleman also, can perhaps 
favour you with something further on the subject, explaining 
the apparent contradiction, that liberality and love of use- 
fulness displayed by Mr. W. in his former communications, 
have induced me to send you the following, and I hope often for 
the pleasure of meeting him in your Magazine. 
I am, Sir, your’s, &c, 
Wa. RAMSAY. 
Sawing, dividing timber, &c. by the application of a saw, 
either by the hand or mill. The mechanism of a sawing-mill 
miay be reduced to three principal things, the first, that the sab 
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be drawn up and down as long as is necessary, by a motion 
communicated by water to the wheel: the second, that the 
piece of timber to be cut into boards be advanced by an uniform 
motion to receive the strokes of the saw ; for here the wood is 
to meet the saw, and not the saw to follow the wood, therefore 
the motion of the wood and that of the saw ought immediately 
to depend the one on the other: the third, that when the saw 
has cut through the whole length of the piece, the machine 
stops of itself, and remains immoveable ; for fear, lest having no 
obstacle to surmount, the force of the water, or steam, should 
turn the wheel with too great rapidity, and break some part of 
the machine. 

In early periods, the trunks of trees were split with wedges 
into as many and as thin pieces as possible, and if it were 
necessary to have them still thinner, they were hewn on both 
sides to the proper size. This simple and wasteful manner of 
making boards has been still continued in some places to the 
present time. Peter the Great of Russia endeavoured to put 
a stop to it, by forbidding hewn deals to be transported on the 
river Neva. Thé saw, however, though so convenient and 
beneficial, has not been able to banish entirely the practice of 
splitting timber used in building, or in making furniture and 
utensils, for we do not speak here of fireewood ; and, indeed, 
it must be allowed that this method is attended with peculiar 
advantages, which that of sawing can never possess. The wood- 
splitters perform their work more expeditiously than sawyers, 
and split timber is much stronger than that which has beet 
sawn ; for the fissure follows the grain of the wood, and leaves 
it whole ; wherdas the saw, which proceeds in the line chalked 
out for it, divides the fibres, and by these means lessens its 
cohesion and solidity. Split timber, indeed, turns out often 
crooked and warped; but in many purposes to which it is 
applied this is not prejudicial ; and these faults may sometimes 
be amended. As the fibres, however, retain their natural length 
and direction, thin boards, particularly, can be bent much 
better. This is a great advantage in making pipe-staves, or 
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sievg-frames, which require still more art, and in forming various 
implements of the like kind. 

The most beneficial and ingenious improvement of this in- 
strument was, without doubt, the invention of saw-mills, which 
are driven either by water or by the wind. Mills of the first 
kind were erected so early as the fourth century, in Germany, on 
the smal} river Roeur or Ruer : for though Ansonius speaks pro- 
perly of water-mills for cutting stone, and not timber, it cannot be 
doubted that these were invented later than mills for manufaetur- 
ing deals, or that both kinds were erected at the same time. 
The art, however, of cutting marble with a saw is very old, 
Pliny conjectures that it was invented at Caria; at least he 
knew no building incrusted with marble of greater antiquity 
than the palace of king Mausolus, at Halicarnassus. This edifice 
is celebrated by Vitruvius for the beauty of its marble; and 
Pliny gives an accouut of the different kinds of sand used for 
cutting it; for it is the sand properly, says he, and not the saw, 
which produces that effect. The latter presses down the former, 
and rubs it against the marble; and the coarser the sand is, 
the longer will be the time required to polish the marble which 
has been cut by it. Stones of the soap-rock kind, which are 
indeed softer than marble, and which would require less force 
than wood, were sawn at that period: but it appears that the 
far harder glassy kinds of stone were sawn then also; for we 
are told of the discovery of a building which was encrusted with cut 
agate, cornelian, lapis lazuli, and amethysts. We have, however, 
found no account in any of the Greek or Roman writers of a 
mill for sawing wood ; and as the writers of modern times speak 
of saw-mills as new and uncommon, it would seem that the oldest 
construction of them has been forgotten, or that some important 
improvement has made them appear entirely new. 

Becher, in his history of inventions, says that saw-mills were 
invetited in the 17th century. In this he erred, for when the 
infant Henry seut settlers to the island of Madeira, which was 
discovered in 1420, and caused European fruits of every kind 
to be carried thither ; he ordered saw-inills to be erected also; 
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for the purpose of sawing into deals the various species of excel- 
Yent timber with which the island abounded, and which were 
afterwards transported to Portugal. About the year 1427, the 
city of Breslau had a saw-mill, which produced a yearly rent 
of three marks: and in 1490, the magistrates of Erfurth pur- 
chased a forestin which they caused a saw-mill to be erected, 
and they rented another mill in the neighbourhood besides. 

Norway, which is covered with forests, had the first saw-mill 
about the year 1530. This mode of manufacturing timber was 
called the new art ; and because the exportation of deals was by 
these means increased, that circumstance gave occasion to the 
deal-tythe, introduced by Christian III. in the year 1545. 
Soon after the celebrated Henry Canzau caused the first mill 
of this kind to be built in Holstein. In 1552, there was a saw- 
mill at Joachimsthal, which, as we are told, belonged to Jacob 
Geusen, mathematician. In the year 1555, the bishop of Ely, 
ambassador from Mary queen of England to the court of Rome, 
having seen a saw-mill in the neighbourhood of Lyons, the 
writer of his travels thought it worthy of a particular description, 
In the sixteenth century, however, there were mills with different 
saw-blades, by which a plank could be cut into several deals at 
the same time. The first saw-mill was erected in Holland at 
Saardam, in the year 1596; and the invention of it is ascribed 
to Cornelius Cornelissen. Perhaps he was the first person whod 
built a saw-niill at that place, which is a village of great trade, 
and has still a great any saw-mills, though the number of 
them is decreasing very fast; for within the last half century 
a hundred have been given up, The first mill of thjs kind in 
Sweden was erected in the year 1653. At present, that king- 
dom possesses the largest perhaps ever constructed in Europe, 
where a water-wheel, twelve feet broad, drives at the same time 
seventy-two saws. 

In England saw-mills had at first the same fate that printing 
had in Turkey, the ribbon loom in the dominions of the church, 
and the crane at Strasburg. When attempts were made to 
introduce them, they were violently opposed, beeause it was 
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apprehended that the sawyers would be deprived by them of 
their means of getting a subsistance. For this reason, it was 
found necessary to abandon a saw-mill erected by a Dutchman 
near London, in 1663 ; and in the year 1700, when one Hough- 
ton laid before the nation the advantages of such a mill, he 
expressed his apprehension that it might excite the rage of the 
populace. What he dreaded was actually the case in 1767 or 
1768, when an opulent timber merchant, by the desire and ap- 
probation of the Society of Arts, caused a saw-mill, driven by 
wind, to be erected at Limehouse, under the direction of James 
Saanfield, who had learned, in Holland and Norway, the art of 
constructing and managing machines of that kind. A mob as- 
sembled, and pulled the mill to pieces; but the damage was 
made good by the nation, and some of the rioters were punished, 
A new mill was afterwards erected, which was suffered to work 
without molestation, and which gave occasion to the erection of 
others. It appears, however, that this was not the only mill 
of the kind then in Britain ; for one driven also by wind had 
peen built at Leith, in Scotland, some years before. 








wint INTHE HIGHLANDS CONTRADICTED, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
SIR, London, 3d Jan. 1809. 


I N the course of last summer, I saw some paragraphs in 
various newspapers, stating the circumstance of peculiar hard- 
ships and want in the Highlands, which I am happy to have 
it in my power to contradict, and from such respectable authority 
as that from which I quote, I am afraid this unfounded re- 
port of want, and all the other tragedy scenes, represented on 
paper, of the Highlanders dying from absolute hunger, &c. &c. 
&c. must haye been the production of some of those concealed 
enemies to our ‘best and wisest of sovereigns, and his most 
virtuous and exalted family, which have lately appeared in open 
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day. I expect the following will stop any further enquiry, as 
they call it. 
- Iam, your’s, Cnuxcn anv Stars. 


SCARCITY IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


In pursuance of public advertisement, a general meeting was 
held, of noblemen and gentlemen connected with the Northera 
Highlands, and we have received a copy of the resolutions then — 
entered into, after examining the documents on which the alarm 
was principally founded, and considering all the information to 
which immediate access could be obtained. These resolutions 
were in the terms following :—1st, that, in the bulk of the 
districts with reference to which the alarm had existed, it ap- 
pears that the proper measures have already been taken by the 
proprietors for the relief of the inhabitants, whereby the risk of 
want is wholly averted.—2d, that, though in some parts of the 
Highlands there seemed to be room for apprehension that the 
scarcity is extreme, yet it does not appear necessary immediately 
to resort to the public benevolence for relief; because it is 
believed that in consequence of a direct application to the 
principal proprietors in those parishes, as to which there is at 
present a defect of satisfactory information, it witl be discovered, 
that in all quarters the same spirit exists; and that, for the 
preservation of the Highland people from want, no efforts will 
be required in aid of those of the Highland nobility and 
gentry. 








ON CORPORATIONS. 





LETTERS ON CORPORATIONS, 
LETTER VY. 


[THE following communication of Philanthropos, we find conclades the series of 
letters which he proposed to uson the subject; we most earnestly intreat 
the defenders of such establishments to favour us with their assistance. It 
also concludes the papers which we informed our Readers in the Preface of the 
former Volume, (sce page 6,) that we had received, ‘‘ Volunteeredin the hopes 
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fo exciting our attention to the subject,” and we repeat here, what we there pres. 
sed upon our readers, “ to the objections it forcibly displays to such establish. 
ments, we hope our Correspondents wil] favour us with observations on the 





other side of the questién, and replies to the arg ts and stat ts adduced 


by it.” Our utmost ambition is to treat the subjects relating to Trade, Commerce, 
and Mannafactures with impartiality. Truth is our sole pursuit, and one reason 
that induced nus to insert these letters was, that in reply to a spirited opposition, 
we might be favoured with a‘powerful defence. Ed.) 


SIR, 


A\rrerhaving seen, as in the conclusion of my last, page 316, 
the genius of corporations devoting the best attributes of man 
to destruction, and glutting his revenge by the anticipated en- 
joyment of the death-throes of his victims. After seeing know 
ledge, enquiry, and benevolent reformation, some of the grandest 
gifts of the Father of mercies, denounced as most dangerous 
enemies ; and penetrated by the contemplation of the immensity 
of mischief with which such establishments are fraught, the 
strongest language faints under the burden of just representation! 
Some things remain to be considered ; this letter will .therefore 
conclude my present labour; but I cannot proceed further withoat 
acknowledging to you, sir, my obligations for suffering the series 
to appear in the Tradesman, the only Magazine, however, for 
which they are peculiarly proper, as it is “Trade, Commerce, and 
Manufactures,” that feel so pointedly the direful effects of such 
establishments; neither can I close this part of my subject without 
entreating Mr. Wyllisfy and others, your ingenious Correspond- 
ents, to favour me through your Magazine, with their sentiments 
on this extensive subject. Though I have disclosed the mischiefs 
and advocated the dissolution of these bodies, yet I shall have 
great pleasure in attending to any thing that may be advanced 
on either side of the question. 

Let it not be supposed from the preceding letters, that their 
composition has been influenced by any dislike to rulers, pro- 
perly so called. It is fortunately the case that the duty to our 
aged sovereign, and to the laws of the land, is not at variance 
with the principle of exposing the miseries fostered and spread 
by corporate bodies, I know that it is most generally objected 
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to the opposers of corporations, that they are neither loyal sub- 
jects, nor good christians. The first isa most pernicious assertion, 
the last is a malicious one ; both are equally false; both are 
formed merely like the cry of “ church and state,” ad captandum 
vulgus ; to employ the mob about an air bubble, which after they 
have caught and burst, they find that they have only been led a 
stray from the subject in dispute, and their time and their energies 
have been both directed towards a vapour, whilst their employers 
have divided the prey, and sneered in private at their credulity, 
and at the ease with which they were diverted from enquiry. 

A loyal subject would do all he could to free the state from 
a dangerous intruder, and a good christian would carefully dis- 
tinguish between what was meant to be limited to the infancy 
of christianity, and what was intended for its maturity. I have 
been referred to the 1$th chap. of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
from the Ist to the 7th verse inclusive; I have read there 
that every one must be subject to the higher powers: that the 
powers that be, are ordained of God. I respect the laws of man, 
I bow to the authority of an apostle, I obey the dictates of di- 
vinity, when I believe they are prompted for my obeisance ; but 
I cannot accept that interpretation which supposes these texts to 
be binding upon us of the present day, and not feel the full 
effect of the sneers of the infidel. This principle of subjection, 
says he, would protect you in France, as it would convert you 
to a believer in the terrestrial omnipotence of Buonaparte, and 
how could he persecute you when he himself defended the prin- 
ciple in his commerce with the Egyptian Beys? You must also 
formerly, he might say, have believed at Lisbon, in all holy 
¢atholic things ; in Rome, at the infallibility of the tiara; at 
Lapland, in the wind-commanding-drum ; and among the Bra- 
mins, in the efficacy of a cow’s tail. ‘This principle therefore 
may be represented as leading (ad absurdum) to an absurdity, and 


cannot be true, 

But again I would put it seriously to these gentlemen ; I would 
ask them, whether the advice was given by St. Paul to the Roman 
converts of his time, or meant to be observed through all suc- 
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ceeding ages of christianity? If the former, why is it quoted 
to support corporation establishments of the present day? If 
the latter, by what arguments can we defend the reformation in 
England ? or the revolution that placed our present royal family 
on the throne of Britain ? 

Others put an almost similar objection, but in different words ; 
how, say they, could laws be administered but by corporations? 
By abolishing them you would trample under foot all authority 
and allrule. I am, however, happy even under this censure; I am 
careful to distinguish between the corporation magistrate and 
his Majesty’s justice of the peace; these offices though frequently 
in one and the same person, must be kept totally distinct ; it 
is their corporate capacity, not their appearance on the bench 
that creates my disgust. Distinctions similar to these we are 
obliged to make every day. We see in the same man error 
and virtue, failing and high acquirement. In bis public life 
we may find him at war with every thing great, with talent, 
with energy, with virtue ; in his private circle the patron and 
protector of whatever is beneficial to the human race. 

But I would ask my interrogator, how many towns are there 
in England of immense importance, as manufacturing places 
who have not the assistance of a corporation? Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, Sunderland, in the county of Durham, 
&c. &c. &c. Is justice more tardy or less capable of protecting 
the poor and needy in those places, than in corporated towns 
and boroughs? Or does she exhibit herself purer, and more 
impartial in the latter than in the former? With the utmost 
deference, therefore, to the /egitimate powers that be, I maintain, 
without fearing my loyalty, or my christiauity, that it is the duty 
of every good man, to be anxious and unremitting in detecting 
and exposing the abuses of the bodies of which we are treating ; 
and surely corporation magistrates themselves, standing in sub- 
ordinate rank, need not think it any great act of presumption, 
if their proceedings should occasivnally be canvassed and arraign- 
ed, while the conduct and actions of magistrates of the highest or- 
der are copiously and liberally, (sometimes illfberaliy,) scanned and 
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censured by all ranks of people, from the courtier to,the cobler. 
But what avails it, some will say, to point out abuses, and at 
this particular time more than at any other juncture? It may 
be apprehended that such things cannot always proceed in the 
train they bave been long conducted, something must, something 
will be done in this enlightened age, for their rectification and 
amendment ; granting for a moment the utmost weight to the 
objections of those who remind us of the mischief of political 
experiment ; it is proper to ask, can they suppress discussion ? 
Can they arrest the progress of the enquiring mind? If they 
can, it must be by the most unmitigated despotism. Intellect 
has a perpetual tendency to proceed. It cannot be held back 
but by a power that counteracts its genuine tendency through 
every moment of its existence. Tyrannical and sanguinary must 
be the measures employed for this purpose ; miserable and dis- 
gustful must be the scenes they produce. The result would be 
barbarism, ignorance, superstition, servility, hypocrisy ! And are 
the systems of corporations aggregate completely innocent of 
all these vices? Or rather are they not in the degree they at 
present occupy, the genuine consequences of such humiliating 
institutions? such charnel-houses of morality ‘* 





* Wherever power of any kind has been long and firmly established, 
it has uniformly tended to accumulation and abuse. The public ends 
for which it was originally granted have gradually been put out of sight; 
privileges and distinctions, at first given merely in aid of the general 
purpose, have been claimed as private rights, and have at leagth become 
the leading considerations, for which an institution has been supported, 
and thus the corporation spirit has been introduced, to the utter subver- 
sion of all true regard for the public welfare, and in contempt of the 
equity which should regulate all concerns between members of the same 
community. To heap together instances of this abusive progression 
would be a superfluous task, when there is not a corporate body in the 
kingdom, from the pettiest county borough to the most imposing aed 
splendid edifice of state, which does not afford an exemplificationof the 


fact. 


Aikin’s Letters to his Son, vol, 2, p. 18-19, 


vou, HW. 38 ¢ 
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Mayors and aldermen are also justices of the peace ; an increase 
of evil attends their appointment. Laws, however wise and ex. _ 
cellent in themselves, framed by the wisdonrof parliament, and 
its impartiality, are published and submitted to the administra- 
tion of the caprice or resentment of ignorant or partial individaals, 
in different parts of the kingdom ! 

The fundamental laws of England are so excellent, that they 
are the pride and birthright, the most ancient and the best 
inheritance, that the free people of England have ; by them they 
enjoy their inheritance and goods in peace and quietness, as wet! 
as their lives and country in peace and safety. ‘ 

Sometimes they are called right, sometimes common right, and 
sometimes communis justitia, audthey are the same laws which 
William the Conqueror found in England. The laws which he 
swore to observe were, bona, &c. probate antique regm 
legis. 

Charter law being so repugnant to the above, and so de- 
structive to the weal of the people, that never any writer 
defended them, nor evet any parliament enacted their publi- 
cation; knowing they were no other than prerogative ani 
dying with the donor. It is an infallible rule, that where no law is 
published, there cannot be any transgression, or obedience 
required. 

Not many years ago, it is said that an honest and intrepid 
counsellor asked “ What is a charter,’ and truly as to the 
most part, it may be asked what are our corporation chart rs ? 
What are the great advantages of preserving therm in their 
present state of corruption? And wherein lies their great 
sanctity? The counsellor’s question, it is hoped, was a true 
and salutary vibration of the public pulse, indicating the gene- 
ral wish of what ought to be done in this business. But 
besides this, other events shew that matters may be coming to 
a crisis. Mr. Gilbert’s plan (about the year 1787,) was a very 
extensive one ; trace it into all its connections, and it will ex- 
hibit discoveries worthy of the public’s most diligent attention ; 
it is believed to have authenticated some very ancient, obsolete, 
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and equivocal claims, and the mjority of some corporations 
have obtained a glimpse of their proper and natural situation. 
The attempt at further enquiries, if allowed, will meet with 
enemies subtle and formidable, who for the retention of their 
present unjust tenures, will probably bid higher than the friends 
of truth and justice ; and as general elections are now frequent» 
their corrupt efforts may possibly meet with support in a quarter 
where justice, probity, enquiry, and display may proceed with 
“reiterated difficulties. But “ corruption must be attacked, and 


strongly too ;” 


in opposition to all their subtilties, their wind- 
ings and hypocrisy, the efforts of truth and justice will finally 
prevail. It is in vain for the elect to fight against it; it is 
like endeavouring with the human hand to stop the genial in- 
fluences of the spring ; if their proceedings be moderate and 
judicious, it is scarcely probable that they will suffer the pri- 
vation, even of that injurious indulgence and accommodation to 
which they are so strongly attached. The genuine progress of 
political improvement, is kind and attentive to the sentiments 
of all; it changes the opinions of men by insensible degrees 
produces nething by shock and abruptness, and is far from requir- 
ing the calamities of any, Confiscation and proscription of bodies 
of men, or murder, form no part of its catalogue ; these it leaves to 
those who swallow tests, defend charters, take oaths of office, and fly 
from reason to the thundersof the military. It is certainly now time 
for these gentlemen to take heed and to be admonished ; if there 
have been any unrighteous coaceglments, detentions, or divisions, 
the sooner restitution is made the better. However irksome, it may 
seem, it is better to submit to the temporary mortifications of 
true repentance, in yielding up equivoeal tenures to the calls 
of justice and benevolence than to retain them, subject to the 
impeachments of vague reports, which may sometimes happen 
to be well founded. Let it not be urged, that it is impossible to 
reduce to their proper channel, things that have been so long 
perverted, for the merest novice in the knowledge of the law 
could not fail to discern, that for this purpose the following 
methods might be adapted with good effect. In respect to the 
362 * 
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lands originally given for religious uses, (and of this description 
some of those in question would appear to be) these might 
probably be reclaimed, by the proper application of the ecclesias- 
tical nullum gempus, an act not to be dallied with, and con- 
cerning the other ‘lands of dubious title, might there not be 
made a few wholesome enquiries in the way of quo warranto or 
mandamus? Would not these reduce the present holders of 
them to a just sense of their dignity, by making them either 
prove the validity of their titles, or (what many suspect they 
would be obliged against themselves to prove) that they have 
no just title to them at all, any more than what is common 
with and equally for the advantage of the whole incorporated 
aggregate, for whose ‘common benefit alone these lands ought 
to be managed and improved! An enquiry of this sért, if pro- 
ceded with, would indeed be in some degree the rara avis ik 
in terris, the terror and dread of interested engrossers and un- 
just detainers, but the delight and joy of all those who wish to 
extend and diffuse the blessings of public justice and 
felicity! If our enlightened legislators would apply their 
serious and impartial thoughts to it, they would certainly find 
ample employment worthy of their divine talents ; and the disin- 
terested and benevolent’ Howarps and Gitserts, Wuirsreaps 
and Wueerrrorces, uniting their efforts in this cause, would 
only be working in their own proper vineyards ; for corporations 
(under their present enslaved state of government) are no better 
than enlarged prisons, or slave ships ; and the members of them 
(a few of’ them only excepted,) may jiistly be said to be those 
paupers} and slaves under the whip, who most eminently need 
and merit public relief, 

Eagerly indeed may the mayor, and aldermen, and the deans 
and chapters’ countenance and disseminate the prejudices, “‘ that 
a servant who has been’ taught to read and write, ceases to be 
any longer the passive machine they require ;” and that “ ignor- 
ance is the mother of devotion,” ecclesiastical as well as civil ! 
Ju fine, they have the same prophetic abhorrence of the spread 
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of knowledge* that Cardinal Woolsey had of the influence of 
the press ; and these protestant gentlemen yet join in the cry of 
that ambitious Roman catholic, “ Let us destroy the press, or the 
press will destroy us.” “ Let us destroy enquiry, or enquirers-will 
destroy our blessings.” They well know they havé but three 
supporters to stand or fall by, prerogative, prescription, custom. 
The first we have before considered ; as to prescription, a quo 
warranto will destroy that upon a legal trial, @ mandamus would 
be also equally as efficacious ; ® being understood, that charters 
are void by reason of the change of government, or by breach 
of charter; as in the case of exceeding their powers, or not acting 
up to them; as where money is received by them, in the 
shape of tolls and dues, for keeping a river clean and navi- 
gable, which for many years has never been applied to that 
purpose. 

And as to custom, they have no right, nor ever had, for the 
possession of whiat they claim. Customary right is good law, but 
custom without right is but an old error, and ought to be re- 
moved. Drunkenness, swearing, eaths of office, sacramental 
tests taken by infidels, gluttony, corporation feasts, are 
customary ; is it fitting that they should continue, because of 
their custom? Or are they good old customs ? 

We have now viewed corporations as they are defined by the 
Jaw ; we have found them fostering and disseminating some of 





* Certain systems of power are fundamentally bad, They manifestly 
never had the public good for their object. ‘They are mere compacts of 
fraud and violence, by which the rights of the many are sacrificed to the 
emolument of a few. They abhor all discussion, and rely for their 
continuance solely on the fears and prejudices of mankind, Concerning 
them, therefore, your judgment is not very likely to be misled. 

Aikin’s Letters to his Son, vol. 2, p. 26. 

The most candid man I ever knew, whose character as well as name, 
we both should be proud to inherit, could never speak without a marked 
indignation of those who attempted to stifle truths of which they 
were themselves persuaded, and to force down falsehvods, which they 


knew to be such, Ibid, vol. 2, p. 27-8. 
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the most baneful prejudices that infest the human heart, from 
the mayor who leads the van, to the hangman, who brings up 
the rear ; including not only all the holders of offices of emolu- 
thent, but the poor and patient subscribers, the commonalty, 
whose hard earnings, or whose delegated property, maintain 
the farce. We have seen, too truly seen, where these bodies 
exist, public improvement clogged, rivers choaked up, which by 
the kindness of nature and of nature’s God, are given amongst 
many other purposes for those’ of commerce, trade shackled, 
whilst bye laws, like parasyte plants, twine themselves around, 
and receive support, it is true, but in that very advantage, draw 
it from the parent tree, the laws of the kingdom. It is too fla- 
grant not to be noticed, that this general devastation involves 
those who live in the same town, but who form no part of such 
bodies, Thus are they worse than the parasyte plants, their 
torpid influence reaches the minds, as well as the employments 
of men ; they not only suck out the health from the parent stock, 
but become themselves an active centre of mischief and destruc- 
tion, and like the dreadful Upas tree of Java (if report is to be 
credited in such a tremendous destruction formed in the regular 
course of vegetation) they blast the kindness and productiveness 
of providence, and form to themselves an atsmosphere, which, 
whoever inhales it, inhales torpidity, hyprocrisy, and mental 
destruction !* 





* We are desired by Philanthropos, to say, that the following works 
will be found useful to those who wish for further information on the 
subject ; this reference was promised by our Correspondent. (See 3d 
and 4th line of page 221 of our present Volume. 

Graham on Ecclesiastical Corporations, a very valuable book on that 
subject, sold by Gray, Glasshouse Street, Piccadilly.—Millar on the 
English Government.—Stewart’s Dissertation concerning the Antiquities 
of the English Constitution —Grotius’ de Jure Belli & Pacis.—Gard- 
ner’s England’s Grievances discovered, in relation to the Coal Trade, 
printed 1655, reprinted 1796. Sce Lackington’s catalogue, )—Kyd’s 
Treatise of the Law of Corporations,—Collier on Charters, published 
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NATIONAL BENEFIT OF CHEMISTRY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
SIR, ; Bristol, 19th March, 1809. 


J HAVE lately become a subscriber to your very useful 
work, “ The Tradesman,” which I shall do every thing in my 
power to recommend ; I shall alsodo whatever I am able, if 
you think my efforts worthy your attention, to second your very 
liberal and striking plan, of discovering the processes of manu- 
factures, by sending some things of that kind from this place, 
and if you proceed in the manner you have begun, you will 
have redeemed a pledge which has lately been held out by 
others, but with little success. Proceed, sir, to give us such a 
desideratum in English literature, and you will merit the best 
thanks of the community ; it will give you more ; tell man- 
kind how to realize wealth, which chemistry can most effectually 
do in displaying manufactures, and they will not be ungrateful 
to their adviser; you will receive substantial marks of their 
partiality, Politicians and moralists have sometimes described 
man as a sordid and a selfish animal, but in this they have now 
considerably erred; the natural wants of man are few and 
easily satisfied; his artifical wants, that is, those arising from 
the nature of his governments, and the example of an extravagant 
and enervated nobility are numerous, and he w'!i supply them ; 





at Newcastle-upon-Tyue.—Gentleman’s Magazine for 1787-1788.—Pe- 
tition against the Oxford Canal, see Journal of the House of Commons. 
Petition against widening and deepening the River Wear, see Debates 
of H. of C.—Canal between Newcastle and Carlisle—Case Leighton 
vy. Corporation of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, tried at York in 1798.—Brand’s 
History of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; articles Oxford Canal, River Wear. 
—History of the Boroughs by Oldfield, and all the various Magazines, 
Newspapers, and many of the Pamphlets published in 1793,—See also 
Debates of the House of Commons on Mr. Gray’s motion for a Parliag 

mentary Reform in that year, 
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but he has many virtues and will practise them. In judging 
of his character, we should be careful to separate the tares from 
the wheat, the base from the stirling coin ; his natural virtues 
from his adventitious wants; his errors are the genuine effecis 
of bad governments, who sacrifice the comforts of the many to 
the extravagance, or the vices, or the selfishness of the few, 
The virtues of man are numerous; they point to their 
celestial origin ; they bear the impress of Divinity. 

I have just said that his errors are the effects of bad govern- 
ments ; but there are, it must. be confessed, some illustrious in- 
stances in which a government has strengthened its resources, not 
by taxation, not by extravagance, not by arcliance on place men, 
pensioners, and contractors, but by spreading among its sub- 

jects, the benefits of chemical and scientific knowledge. 

“ The annals of the French revolution will tell to the world 

-how much the war of liberty is indebted to the inventions and 
to the resources of chemistry. France, pressed by powerful 
and numerous enemies, blockaded at sea by their colossal fleets, 
deprived of the products which commerce afforded her in 
ordinary times, was destitute of saltpetre, of copper, of steel, of 
mercury, of sulphur, of leather, and of a number of other objects 
more or less necessary to the wants and the support of its in- 
habitants. The arms of her numerous and valiant defenders 
could not effect this, and her soldiers themselves were destitute 
of arms to render them formidable to her enemies. Her soil, 
so rich in productions, did not seem calculated to afford what 
her commercial industry had till then obtained in foreign 
countries. Without the genius of chemical science, she would 
have been threatened with an absolute want of the means of 
defence. An active administration, accustomed to overcome 
every resistance, because it felt all the power of the French 


people, and because it knew how to employ the whole of their 
force, conceived the hope of finding in chemistry what the 
ordinary course of manufactories could not furnish, and what 
interrupted commerce refused. It called together the most 
enlightened chemists, united them and. explained to them its 
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pressing and extensive warts, the confidence which it placed 
in their knowledge, aud the assistance it demanded from them. 
Its expectation was not disappointed: its hopes were realized 
even beyond the point to which they were directed! We have 
seen all France informed by this assembly of learned men, of 
the immense quantity of saltpetre which nature had deposited 
in her bosom ; we havé seen the whole staie converted irito salt- 
petre works, all the citiz@ns occupied and emulating each other 
in the search and extraction of this salt. Speedily the national 
manufactories, the arsenals, the ports, the strong places, and the 
camps, became so fully supplied by this immense formation, 
beyond every measure and proportion till then known, that 
after seven years of dreadful war this vast provision is still far 
from being exhausted, and the movement communicated by this 
vast enterprise may indeed be retarded, but can never be etitirely 
stopped. This famous instance never will be lost. Chemistry 
has proved that after some years of repose, the earth of cow- 
houses, of aviaries, of stables, of cellars, of caves, and of almost 
all the places inhabited by of serving as receptacles for storing 
animal or vegetable substances, becomes again charged with 
saltpetre, and that a new extraction of that salt made with ac- 
tivity similar to that of the former, and with more regularity 
and method than that could be in the difficult times in which 
it took place, will again afford a greater quantity of that salt 
than was at first obtained. Here then is an inexhaustible supply 
discovered by chemistry of a substance most useful to the na- 
tional defence, and of the highest advantage to a number of the 
works and manufactories, The same men taught the method of 
purifying this natural product in a few hours, instead of more 
than a month, which it formerly required, and by that means 
to render it proper for the composition of gunpowder, of which 
the fabrication has become at once more speedy and less 
dangerous.*” 





** Nicholson's translation of Fourcroy’s System of Chemical Kuow- 
ledge,'vol. I. page 24. 
VOL, I. 34 
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DUTCH LEAF. 
SO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
SIR, London, Feb. 18th, 18Q9. 


Awonest the obligations the mangfacturing part of the 
eommunity owe you, for the elucidatiens of various processes, 
which you have already given, none are greater than those for 
the attempt at introducing manufactures, which hitherto have 
been peculiar to foreign countries, Amengst these, we may 
number, your very ingenious Correspondent, W. T. on Vegetable 
‘Far making, the accounts of the manufacturing of Indigo, of 
Prussian Blue, &c. &c. 1 have, however, been myself more 
particularly interested in the progress of your enquiries on 
Dutch leaf; for it isvery true, sir, that an old sportsman likes 
the crack of the whip. Having dealt pretty largely in that article 
myself, though now done with the cares of gain, as you express 
itin the Preface of your first Volume, I shall give you some 
few additional hints to those of your Correspondent, page 317. 

This article is sold in books like leaf gold ; it is imported in 
easks and cases with scratch brushes. The duty on it when 
imported, was formerly 6s per dozen, drawback 5s. 3d.; it is 
now only 64. per dozen. 

As the substance in question, is said by your Correspondent 
at page 317, to be manufactured principally in Germany, it is 
most likely that its name of orsidue (or orsedew) may be a Ger- 
man word ; a translation of this word may give us some infor- 
mation. 

I have often recommended my friends in the gold beating 
trade, to attach their works to a steam engine ; a very small 
power would keep many hammers going, and the motion of 
beating is extremely easy of accomplishment by such an 
engine. 

You may perhaps think, sir, that a subject of so light a nature 
need not occupy so many of your pages, but | must observe that. 
this article has both novelty and use to recomumend it. Of its 
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novelty, so far I mean, as it has not been treated of in publica- 
tions, your readers will judge, when I tell them, that 1 have 
sought for it under its various names of Dutch gold, Dutch 
metal, Dutch leaf, Orsidue, (or otherwise spelt orsedew) in all 
the following Cyclopedias, and Encyclopedias, and can find ne 
account of it whatever: Nicholson’s, Rees’s, the Encyclopedias 
Perthensis, Londinensis, Brittanica, and the English. 

Of its utility and consumptior, your readers will be better able 
to judge, when I add this, that I know quantities of it more than 
the amount mentioned by your Correspondent, page 317, have 
been sent to India for their dancing girls, their priests, their gods, 
and all such cattle : it is used in England, &c. for philosophical 
experiments ; it is also particularly used by the lower class of 
bookbinders forthe leaves of books ; by painters in coarse gild- 
ings, and every other thing in which gold leaf is emaployed; it is put 
on ribbons for cockades in election contests, probably as an 
hieroglyphic, meaning that it is not all gold that glitters ; itis 
used on dolls for children, as well as on those elect oneering 
favours for children of a larger growth ; it is also fixed on 
gingerbread by means of glue, to attract /ittle masters and 
misses, J 

Oh gold! gold! how powerful must theu be, when so base an 
imitation of thee is so alluring and comprehensive in its influence, 
from the child in his goe-cart, to the freeand independent elector ! 


Oh virtue! Oh my country! 4c. 


INITIALS OF SMALTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


SIR, April, 1809. 


Loox:xc over your London price current, I find in that of 

every month some initials that I cannot understand, E. I. and 

W, I. stand for East India and West India, and I believe that 

in your quotation of the price of rags, S. P, F. may mean 

superfine ; F. I. double fine, but in that mode of interpreting, 
Su? 
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what does F. X. stand for? The letters, however, that I par- 
ticularly mean, are those attached to your account of smalts, we 
there see one kind called F. F. E. another F. FE. .a third kind O. C, 
and the last M. E. B. I have thought them to be the initials of 
some German words. J am particularly uncomfortable, under the 
idea of not possessing information sufficient to answer even com- 
mon questions about any of the articles in which I deal. With 
the most undisguised abhorrence of the character, who is wiser 
in his own conceit than seven men who can render a reason, 
I have always sought for information, eve upon the most 
minute articles in which [ am concerned. I have nevertheless 
becn disappointed in my enquiries for the explanation of these 
terms. My hopes are now consjderably raised, that in your 
Magazine, I shall have my enquiries replied to ; one Corre- 
spondent in particular I haye in view, who signs A. at page 
246, of your Magazine for March last; he says in the third 
paragraph of his letter, page 244, “ That he has an extensive Cor- 
respondence with the continent, and is himself but lately returned 
therefrom, on a mercantile speculation ;” will that gentleman, 


if he can, favour me with the interpr ecation of these letters. 
= I am, Sir, your’s, &c. N, 








ON SPANISH WOOL AND SHEEP. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 


B-VERY oneknows that wool is reckoned the staple commodity 
of Great Britain, but this article has taken a very different turn 
since the time that woolsacks were first placed as seats for the 
principal officers in the House of Peers. In former times English 
wool was sent abroad, chiefly to Italy and the Netherlands, 
where it was manufactured into cloth, and then returned to 
Great Britain: however, in time, this disadvantageous traffic 
was discontinued, and the Flemings, who were persecuted in 
jheir own céuntry, sought refuge in Britain, where they were 
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received with open arms, and allowed the free exercise of their 
religion, and many peculiar rights and privileges, in retyrn for 
the benefit derived from the introduction of the weaving branch. 
Vast numbers settled on the coast of Essex, particularly at those 
villages known by the name of the Sokens of Thorpe, Kirby, and 
Walton, and some of their peculiar privileges are in existence to 
the present day. Soon after this the importation of foreign cloth 
was prohibited, and in 1647 the Parliament interdicted the 
exportation of wool, a law which was finally established soon 
after the Restoration of 1660. English woollen cloths have now 
become noted throughout the markets of the globe for its texture, 
substance, and durability. Yet have we been long obliged to 
have recourse to foreign markets for a supply of that particulac 
kind of fine wool necessary to blend with the English for furnish- 
ing the superfine cloths. It may appear strange on first view, 
that England should not long since have thought of introducing 
that breed of sheep from abroad, whose fleece might supersede 
the necessity of importation—yet this is readily accounted for. 
The farmers cf Britain, exclusive of the demand for the fleece, 
however good, have another object in view ; our nation consumes 
more animal food than most others. The tables of all classes in 
this counfry are furnished with a greater proportion than those 
of equal rank abroad. In hot climates individuals would soon 
fall victims to the intemperance which is here esteemed modera- 
tion ; and in cold countries the poverty of the inhabitants puts 
it beyond the power of their obtaining it. Our farmers, there- 
fore, naturally prefer that species of sheep which will the 
readiest turn to account, viz, for the butcher. In Spain the 
Merino sheep are not slaughtered for their flesh, but are only 
bred for the wool. The Merino sheep of Spain is an animal 
below the middle size, compared with the native English breed, 
and probably about that of the pure Ryeland or Old South Down; 
they are in general rather high on their legs ; their heads are large 
and their necks long; their chests are contracted, and they ure 
sharp on the shoulders and flat-sided, They are also narrow 


across the Joins, from whence it follows that their hind quarter 
5 
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is straight and defective. The skin is remarkably thin, soft, 
and loose; affording a strong disposition to fatten, which the 
Farmers call “ Proof.” “It is of a fairer hue, with a vivid tint of 
carnation or flesh colour, bearing the same relation to that of our 
English breed, as the skin of women with red or auburn hair does 
to that of those whose hair is dark brown or black : this is more 
particularly observable about the eye-lids and lips. The fleece 
in fineness and flexibility is probably superior to any other breed 
in the known world, The sheep seem almost buried in wool, 
and it falls from their foreheads almost as low as the eyes, and 
on their cheeks; covers their bellies and envelopes their hind 
legs, and sometimes their fore legs to the very hoofs, The 
length of the staple of wool is from two to somewhat more than 
three inches, being much alike both on the shoulder and on 
the rump, The number of these sheep throughout Spain have 
been estimated at about five millions, They are divided into 
two sorts, termed the Trashumantcs aud Estantes, not that they 
are different in species, but merely importing that the flocks of 
the former travel, and that the latter are stationary. 

A number of the Merino flocks belong chiefly to grandees or 
societies of monks ; many of these flucks seem to be distinct va- 
rieties of the race, differing in the form and size of the carcase, 
and in the weight and fineness of the fleece. 

One of the most noted flocks throughout Spain is that belong- 
ing to the family of Count del Campo Alango, and from which 
the breed of those reared by’ His Majesty has been descended. 
This flock is said to consist of at least 60,000, having the largest 
» careases and the heaviest fleeces, although the wool is not 
esteemed the finest. The race of the Escurial is reckoned the 
finest wool of all; another cause of difference which may also 
respect different breeds, and which certainly influences different 
individuals of the same variety, is the proportion of the grease or 
yolk, which imbues all wool, particularly that of the Merino; in 
consequence of this superabundance, the fleece involves in it ta 
about one-sixth of its depth from the surface a great quantity of 
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dust, and other matters either floating in the air or collected 
from the ground, so as to give the sheep a very dark and dirty 
hue. Notwithstanding this, the wool, when drawn asunder, has_ 
nearer the skin a brilliant silky appearance, and when scourcd 
is of the purest white. It is reckoned that scouring the Spanish 
wool to perfect cleanness, reduces at least two-thirds of the 
original weight of the unwashed fleece. The waol of the Me- 
rino sheep differs from that of all our breeds, in being of 
nearly an equal degree of fineness on the shoulder and on the 
ramp, but it grows thicker on the former than on the latter. 
If these sheep are slower in becoming adult, it is generally 
agreed that they are much longer lived than others, some- 
times keeping their teeth.to 14 or 15 years of age. During 
the winter the flocks cover the plains of the warmest and most 
fertile provinces of Spain, such as Valencia, Murcia, Arragon, 
Castile, Andalusia, and the neighbourhood of Cadiz. The 
herbage of these countries, which had been burnt up during 
the summer, begins to reappear on the first autumnal rains, 
after which it pushes so rapidly and acquires such a degree 
ef luxuriancy, that the shepherds are often obliged to fold 
their flocks, which they do by means of nets, in order to preveut 
them receiving injury by feeding too hastily, Thus the herbage 
continues to shoot more or less during the whole winter, but 
as soon as from the increasing heat of the sun, and the constant 
consumption, the feed begins to fail, which takes place from the 
middle of April to the beginning of May, the flocks commerce 
their journey to the mountains of Leon, Castile, Arragon, Na- 
varre, Burgos, and the Austurias. ‘The tops of many of these 
mountains are, during the winter, covered with snow, but in 
the summer enjoy only a refreshing coolness, and are well clothed 
with short herbage. The beginning of the journey of each- 
flock is in some measure regulated by the distance which it has to 
travel. Those which go from the Estramadura to the Austurias, 
have a journey of at least 550 English miles. They proceed towards 
the mountains at the rate of from 5 to 16 miles a day, according 
.te the pastures which they meet with in their way, and more 
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slowly before than after shearing. A road is left for them, which 
is held as it were sacred, of about 75 yards in breadth, often 
marked out or bounded by stones ; each ‘cavana or great flock, 
has a mayoral or principal shepherd, and each subdivision of 
such a flock, which for convenience of travelling, consist of 
1000 or 1500, has its leading shepherd, who goes at its head, 
and is accompanied by two others who proceed respectively on 
each flank; each leader: has for his companions, one or more 
mansos, which are old wethers, or what is more extraordinary, 
frequently old castrated goats, each of which is furnished with 
a large bell about its neck. These bell-wethers being much 
caressed become extremely docile, and are very useful in guiding 
the flocks to which they are attached. ‘The shepherds are also 
accompanied with dogs, which are large and fierce mastiffs, able 


to protect the flock against wolves and robbers. 

Some valuable observations respecting the improving the breed 
of English sheep by a mixture of the Merino breed, has been 
at different times laid before the Bath Society, by Dr. Parry, 
and published in London. The Doctor, in making his experi- 
ments, employed Herefordshire ewes, and the rams employed 
for the original crosses were Merinos. The first proposition de- 
monstrated is, that the wool of the fourth cross of this breed, is 
fully equal in fineness to that of the male parent stock in Eng- 
land. 2dly, By breeding from select Merino Rycland rams and 
ewes of this stock, sheep may be obtained, the fleeces of which 
are superior both to those of the cross bred parents, and of 
course to those of the original progenitors of the pure Merino 
blood in England. 3dly, From mixed rams of this breed, sheep 
may be obtained having wool at least equal in fineness to the 
best that can be procured from Spain. 4thly, Wool from sheep 
of a proper modification of Merino and Ryeland will make cloth 
equal to that from the Spanish wool imported into this country. 
5thly, The proportion of fine wool in the fleeces of the cross 
breed, is equal, if not superior to that of the best Spanish piles, 
and it is more profitable in the manufacture than the best 
Spanish, 6tbly, The lamb’s wool of the Merino Ryeland breed 
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will make finer cloth than the best of that of the pure Merino 
breed. 7thly, Should long weol of this degree of fineness be 
wanted for shawls, &c. this can be effected by allowing the fleece 
to remain on the animal unshorn two years. The Doctor 
observes that the cure of the scab is more difficult in the Merino 
and its crosses, than in our native breed; probably on account 
of the greater delicacy of the skin, and the thickness of the 
fleece. In Bristol they sell a cheap liquid under the title of 
“ scabwater,” which is a pretty strong infusion of the stalks and 
waste leaves of tqbacco in sea water, but the proportions are not 
accurately known. ‘To a pint of this, if a quarter of a pint of 
essential oil of turpentine be added, in a bottle stopped with a 
perforated cork, and the scab be gently scraped off, especially 
round its edges with a blunt steel, or ivory knife, or even with 
the nail, so as if possible not to draw blood, and a little of the 
liquid, well shaken, be poured through the hole in the cork on 
the diseased spot, the animal will be cured in a few days. 

That this country will in a short time, fully reap the benefit 
of this improved breed, is not to be doubted in the least ; for 
we shall find on investigation, that the Merino breed are 10 
nore the natural and original sheep of Spain, than they are of 
this country, but that the present breed has been acquired from 
some more eastern country, perhaps both Cashmire and Spain 
were from the same origin. 

From hence our cold and northerly situation may have ace 
counted so long for our inattention to the experiment of trans- 
planting the breed to this country, yet it might have been 
observed long ago, that this commodity was not restricted to 
Spain, or countries equally warm, but naturalized to the greatest 
advantage in a more northern climate than even Britain, viz. 
Sweden. 

We are happy to observe that at length every encouragement 
is now giving for the pomngne of the crossed Spanish breed, 
which promises ina short time, not only torender ys independent 
ef our neighbours for the article of wool, byt that our ePFrior 
manufacture of cloth will carry a ruarket on the continent, in 

FOR It, 513 pga 
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spite of that invidious enemy to British trade and commerce, who 
bids fair to exterminate the Merino breed in Spain. 





THE ORIGIN OF PARLIAMENTS, AND THEIR 
JURISDICTION. 


Berorr the conquest, the great council of the king, con- 
sisting of the great men of the kingdom, was called magnatum 
conventus ; and, by the Saxons witena gemot, that is the council 
of the assembly of the sages. Afier the conquest, about the 
beginning of Edward J. it was called parlamentum from parler, 
to talk together, still consisting of the great men’ only, until the 
reign of Henry IIf. ‘when the commons were called also to sit 
in parliament ; for historians say, the first writs to be found in 
records, set forth to summon them, bare date about 410 years 
ago, in the 49th of Henry III. But other authors are of opinion, 
that long before that, nothing of moment, wherein the lives or 
estates of the common people of England were concerned, ever 
passed without their consent. 

Parliament is the grand assembly of the three states of this 
kingdom, summoned together by the king’s authority, to consult 
of matters relating to the public welfare, and particularly to 
act and repeal laws. It consists of the king, who hath the su- 
preme right of patronage through all England, who is supreme 
Judge, or Lord Chief Justice of England, and ‘the fountain from 
whence all justice is said to be derived: For no parliament can 
begin without the king’s presence either in person or by the 
representation in commission; when the king of England is 
with his parliament in time of peace, he is said to be im the 
height of his royal dignity ; 3 aswell as when he is at the head of 
his army in time of war. 

It also consists of the lerds spiritual and temporal and com- 
mons, and is at once, the seat of the legislative authority, and 
the highest court of justice in Great Britain. In the house of 
iords, criminal causes are tried on the impeachment of the 
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commons; and this house has an original jurisdiction for the 
trial of peers upon indictment, found by a grand jury ; the lords 
also try such causes as come thither on appeals, from the court 
of chancery ; and all their decrees are as judgments. The 
house of commons examine the right of elections, regulate dis- 
putes concerning them, may expel their own members, and 
commit them to prison ; they are the grand inquest of the 
nation, and present public grievances or delinquents. to the king 
and lords, in order to their beg punished. In short, they are 
the representatives of all the commons in the kingdon, and in 
them their constituents have placed the highest confidence, by 
investing them with the power of making and repealing laws, 
and entrusting them with a power of taxation, and with ail 
their liberties and privileges. Originally new parliaments were 
called every year ; but by degrees their term grew longer. In 
the reign of king Charles Il. they were held along time, with 
great interruptions between ; but these methojs were found of 
such ill consequence, that in the beginning of the reign of king 
William III. an act was passed, by which the term of all par- 
liaments, was restrained to three sessions or three years, called 
the triennial act : but since that time from other views, the peried 
of parliaments has been lengthened to seven years. 

The number of the members in the house of lords is uncertain, 
as increasing at the king’s pleasure. The number of the house 
of commons, when full, are five hundred and fifty three, viz. 
ninety-two knights of the shires, fifty-two deputies for twenty- 
five cities, London having four, sixteen for the eight cinque-ports, 
two for each university ; three hundred and thirty-two for one 
hundred and eighty boroughs, twelve for the boroughs in Wales, 
and forty-five members for Scotland, Irish meynbers not included. 
If three hundred of these members are met, it is reckoned a 
full house ; and forty may compose @ house for the dispatch 
of business. A parliament is called by the king’s writ or letter 
directed to each lord, commanding him to appear ; and by other 
writs, directed to the sheriffs of each county to summons the 
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people to elect two knights for each county, and one or two bur- 
' gesses for each borough. 

Upon the holding of a parliament, the king, the first day, sits 
in the upper house, under a canopy, with the crown on his 
head, and dressed in his royal robes: and there by himself, or 
the lord chancellor, declares the reason of their meeting, in the 
presence of both the lords and commons ; and then the com- 
mons are desired to choose a speaker who is presented to the 
king, and being approved by his majesty, the business of par- 
liament goes ‘on. 

The lords and commons sit each in a distinct apartment, in 
the house of lords, the princes of the blood sit by themselves on 
the sides of the throne, at the wall, on the king’s right hand, 
the two archbishops sit by themselves on a form. Below them the 
bishops of London, Durham, and Winchester, and all the other 
bishops sit according to the priority of their consecration. On 
the king’s left hand, the lord treasurer, lord president, and lord 
privy seal, sit upon forms above all dukes, marquisses, and eatls, 
according to their creation. 

Across the room are wool-sacks continued from an ancient 
custom; and the chancellor, or keeper, being of course the 
speaker of the house of lords sits on the first wool-sack, before 
the throne, with the great seal or mace lying by him ; below 
these are forms for the viscounts and barons. 

On ‘the other wool-sacks are sedted the judges, masters iit 
chancery, aud king’s council, who are only to give their advice 
in poiuts of law, but they all stand up until the king gives them 
leave to sit. The commons sit promiscuously, only the speaker 
has a ¢hair at tlie upper end of the house, and the clerk and 
his assistant sit at a table near him. Before any business is 
done, all the members of the house ef commons take the oaths 
‘ef allegiance and supremacy, &c. ; and subscribe their opinions 
against transubstantidtion, &c. ‘And if ‘any member of that 
hotige votés or sits there during any debate, after the speaker 
‘is chosen, without fitst having taken these oaths, between the 
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hours of nine and four in a full house, he is adjudged a popish 
recusant convict, and incapable of any office, and forfeits five 
hundred pounds. 

The same test the lords too, though they do not take the oaths, 
are obliged to comply with ; also when the parliament is thus met, 
no members are to depart from it without leave. Upon extra- 
ordinary occasions, all the members are sometimes summoned, 
in which case every lord spiritual and temporal, and every 
knight, citizen, and burgess is to come to parliament, except he 
can reasonably and honestly excuse himself ; or be amerced, 
that is respectively, a lord by the lords, and a commoner by the 
commons, 

All members of parliament, in order that they may attend, 
the public service of their country, have the privilege for them- 
selves and their menial servants, of being freed from arrests, 
attachments, imprisonments, &c. For ‘debts, trespasses, &c. 
But not from arrests for treason, felony, and breach ‘of the peace ; 
however it is ordained by statute, ‘that actions may be com- 
menced in any of the courts of Westminster, against persons 
intitled to privilege of parliament, after a prorogation or ‘dis- 
solution, till a new parliament is called, or the same become 
reassembled, anil likewise after an adjourriment for above four- 
teen days; and the respective courts in such a case have power 
to proceed to judgment, &c. Here'the'process is to be sum- 
mons, distress infinite, &c. until the parties shall enter an ap- 
pearance ; and for default thereof, the ‘real or a personal estdte 
of the defendant may be sequestered; though'the plaintiff may 
not in that case arrest the’ body of any member of parliament : 
12 William III. ¢. 3. 

Anciently all the people had votes ‘in ‘elections, ‘till it “as 
enacted ‘by Henry VI., That none ‘bit *fréeholders, who ‘hal a 
yearly revenue of forty shillings, should ‘be admitted’ to vote'for 
the knight of the'shire. 

The manner of debating upon, and passing bills in’ parliament 
is as follows: any member may vote to! lave a bill brought fn, 
which, upon a question put, being agreed to by the’ majérity, 
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this person with others are ordered to prepare and bring in the 
same ; whenit is ready, a time is appointed for its beingread; and 
after the clerk’s reading it, the speaker reads an abstract of it, and 
puts the question, whether or no it shall have asecond reading? and 
after a second reading, the question is put, whether or not it shall 
be committed? which is either to a committee of the whole house, 
if it be of importance, or to a private committee, any member 
paming the persons, The committee being appointed, and 
a chairman chosen, the chairman reads the bill paragraph by 
paragraph, puts every clause to the question, fills up the blanks 
and makes amendments, according to the opinion of the majo- 
rity. The bill thus gone through, the chairman makes his report 
at the side bar of the house, reads all the additions and amend- 
ments, &c, and moves for leave to bring up the report to the 
table, which being granted, he delivers it to the clerk, who reads 
the amendments, &c. The speaker then puts the question, 
whether they shall be read a sécond time? and if agreed to, he 
reads them himself. To so many of the amendments, as the 
house aquiesces in, the question is now put, whether the bill 
thus amended shall be ingrossed, and written fair upon parch- 
ment, and read a third time? and the bill being ingrozsed, the 
speaker holds it in his hands, and asks if it shall pass. If the 
majority be for it, the clerk writes on it soit baillé aux seigneurs. 
Let it be delivered to the lords, or if the house of lords, soit 
baillé aux communes, let it be delivered to the commons. If 
a bill be rejected, it cannot be any more proposed during that 
sessions, and a bill for a general pardon has but one reading. 

When a member of the house of commons speaks he stands 
up uncovered, and directs his speech to the speaker only ; if 
_ what he says be answered by another, he is not allowed to reply 
the same day, unless personal reflections have been cast upon 
him: but when the commons, in order to have a greater freedom 
of debate, have resolved themselves into a committee of the 
whole house, every member may speak to a question as often 
as he thinks necessary. 

In the house of lords they vote, beginning at the puisne, oF 
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or lowest baron, and so up orderly to the highest, every one 
answering content or not content. In the house of commons 
they vote by yeas and mays, and if it be dubious. which are the 
greater number, the house divides; if the question be about 
bringing any thing into the house, the yeas go out ; but if. it be 
about any thing the house already has, the nays go out. In all 
divisioes, the speaker appoints four tellers,. two of each opinion. 
In a commitee of the whole house they divide by changing 
sides, the yeas taking the right and the nays the left of the chair; 
and then there are but two tellers. If a bill pass one house 
and the other demur to it, a conference is demanded in the 
painted chamber, where certain members are deputed frem each 
house, and here the lords sit covered and the commons sit bare, 
and debate the case, If they disagree, the affair is null ; but 
if they agree this with the other bills, that have passed both 
houses, are brought down to the king in the house of lords.; who 
come thither clothed in his royal robes ; before him the 
clerk of the parliament reads the title of each bill, and as he 
reads the clerk of the crown, pronounces the royal assent or 
dissent. If it be a public bill, the royal assent is given in these 
werds, le roy le vent, the king will have it so; if a private billy 
soit fait comme i est desire, let che rest be complied with. If the 
king refuse the bill, the answer is le roy’s avisera, the king will 
think of it ; and ifit be a money bill, the answer is /e roy remer- 
cies ses loyaux subjects, uccepte leur benovelence & aussi le vent, 
_the king thanks his loyal subjects, accepts their benevolence, and 


therefere grants his assent. 
PHILOMATHES. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE AMSTERDAM HOUSE 
OF CORRECTION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 


Tux Amsterdam house of correction is, from the employment 
of the prisoners confined in it, called the Rapshuys (rasping-house), 
and is destined to the reception of such malefactors, chiefly 
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thieves, whose crimes do not amount to a capital offence. Their 
punishment cannot so properly be denominated solitary confine- 
ment as a sequestration from society during a limited term of 
years, ‘The building is situated in a part of the suburbs to the 
north-east of the city. The exterior has nothing remarkable, 
neither with respect to form or extent. It is detached from the 
street hy a spacious court, which contains the keeper’s lodge, 
together with apartments for the different servants belonging to 
the establishment. Over the gate, which opens from this court 
into the prison, are placed two statues, as large as life, repre- 
senting two men in the aet of sawing a piece of logwoed. 

‘The inner court is in the form of a square, round which are 
arranged the apartments of the prisoners, together with the 
necessary warehouses. One part of the ground story is divided 
into different chambers ; the other serves as a depot for the log- 
wood, and the implements employed in its preparation. 

The keeper, whose countenance, contrary to the general custom 
of persons of his profession, was strongly indicative of urbanity 
and gentleness, introduced M. Tuourn into an apartment where 
two prisoners were at work in sawing a large log of Campeachy 
wood. The saw is composed of four bladesjoined together, wiih 
very strong, large'and sharp teeth, which make a fissure in 
the wood of nearly two inches in breadth. The operation is 
repeated, till the pieces become too small to undergo the saw, 
when they are ground in mills peculiarly constructed for this 
purpose. 

This employment requires an extraordinary exertion of strength, 
and is at first a severe penance even to robust persons: but 
habit, address, and practice, soon render it easy ; and the 
prisoners, in a short time, Lecome competent to furnish, without 
painful exertion, their weekly contingent of 200ib. weight of 
sawed pieces, After completing this task, they even find time 
to fabricate a variety of little articles in wood and straw, which 
they sell to those who visit the prison, or Ginpese 2 of, by meansof 
agents, in the town. 

M. Tuourn next inspected three apartments of different 
dimensions, which opened into the inner court, The one wes 
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inhabited by four, the second by six, and the third by ten 
prisoners. The furniture of the rooms consisted in hammocks, 
with a matrass, a blanket, and a coverlid to each, tables, chairs, 
and stools, glass, &c. earthen vessels and various other articles of 
convenience. Every thing in these apartments was distinguish- 
ed by neatness and propriety, and notwithstanding the number 
of inhabitants allotted to each, was fully adequate to the 
dimensions of the rooms ; the senses were not offended with 
any disagreeable scent, and the air was in every respect as 
pure and wholesome as the surrounding atmosphere. 

In an obscure part of the building are a number of cells, in 
which, formerly, those prisoners who revolted against the 
proper subordination of the place, or illtreated their comrades, 
were confined for a few days. But the keeper assured M. 
Txourn, that these cells had not been made use of for up- 
wards of ten years. They are dark, gloomy dungeons, with 
‘only a small aperture for the admission of light and air. The 
suppression of this barbarous and coercive punishment does 
honour to the humanity of government. 


The store-rooms are filled with various kinds of wood for the 
puposes of dying; as the Haemotoxylum Campechianum, the 
Morus Tinctoria, the Caesalpinia Sappan, &c. They are all 
exotics, with the exception of the Evonymus Europaus. The 
warehouses were not of sufficient extent to contain the quantity 
of wood, which was deposited in piles in different parts of the 


court. 

The prisoners, amounting to seventy-six in number, were uni- 
formly habited in coarse woollens; wear very good stockings, 
large leather shoes, white shirts, and caps or hats. They are, 
by the rules of the house, obliged to frequent ablutions, which 
greatly contribute to the preservation of their health. There 
was only one sick person amongst them: and, what is not a 
little remarkable, almost all the prisoners had formerly lived 
in large commercial towns ; very few villagers were amongst 
them. They had all been sentenced to imprisonment for theft ; 
but it depends upon themselves, by reformation and good be- 
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haviour, to shorten the term of their confinement, which many 
of them frequently do. 

The keeper, whose humanity towards the unfortunate persons 
committed to his care, entitles him rather to the title of their - 
protector than their gaoler, (and M. Tuouin informs us, that 
the prisoners generally called him by no other name than 
father), assists them with his counsels and friendly admonitions, 
He registers, every week, in a book appropriated to this pur- 
pose, both the instances of good and bad behaviour, which is 
anfiually submitted to the examination of the magistracy, who, 
from this report, abridge or prolong the term of confinement, 
according to the degree of indulgence which each prisoner ap- 
pears to merit. Cases frequently happen where a malefactor, 
condemned to an imprisonment of eight years, by his good 
behaviour procures his enlargement at the expiration of four ; 
and so, in proportion fora shorter term. But great attention 
is paid to discriminate between actual reform and hypocritical 
artifice. 


The reward of good behaviour is not, however, confined to, or 
withheld till, the period of actual liberation. Their restoration 
to society is preceded by a progressive amelioration of their lot. 
Their work is gradually rendered less Jaborious, they are accom- 
tmodated with separate apartments, and employed in the services 
of domestic economy. The keeper even entrusts them with 
commissions beyond the precincts of the prison, and scarce 


a single instance has occurred of their abusing this indulgence, 
By this prudent management, a considerable saving is effected 
in the expence of the establishment, at the same time that it 
tends to wear away prejudice, and to initiate the prisoners by 
gradual advances into the reciprocal duties of social life. 

M. Trovin made particular inquiries whether it was 
customary for persons after their discharge, to be confined a 
second and third time, as is but too often the case in many 
countries, for a repetition of their offence. He was informed, 
that such instances very rarely occur; but the case is not 
without precedent, as he observed in the person of a young Jew, 
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who was then in the Rasphuys for the third time. The case 
of this man is somewhat extraordinary. During the period of 
his detention, he always conforms, with the most scrupulous 
ebservance, to the rules of the place, and gives general satis- 
faction by his exemplary conduct. But such, as he himself 
avowed to our traveller, is his constitutional propensity to thieving, 
that no sooner is the term of his. imprisonment elapsed, than he 
returns with redoubled ardour to his lawless courses. It is not 
so much for the sake of plunder, as to gratify his irresistible im- 
pulse, that he follows this vicious life ; and M. Tuouin adds, 
that he recounted his different exploits with as much exultation 
and triumph, as a veteran displays when rehearsing his warlike 
achievements. 

Another salutary regulation in this institution, from which 
the best consequences result, is the indulgence granted to the 
prisoners of receiving the visits of their wives and mistresses 
twiceevery' week. Proper care, however, is taken to guard 
against the introduction of disease ; and the ladies, in one sense, 
purchase their admission, by giving a trifling some of money 
at the gate, which becomes the perquisite of the aged prisoners, 
whose ‘wants are of a different nature from their youthful 
comrades. Thus the pleasures of one class contribute to the 
comforts of the other ; and the entrance money, trifling as it is, 
keeps away a crowd of idle vagabonds, who have no ac- 
quaintance with the prisoners. The ladies at their visits, are 
permitted to eat and drink with their lovers, and when the con- 
versation becomes too animated for a third person to be present, 
the rest of the company obligingly take the hint, and leave them 
to enjoy a tete-a-tete. By this prudent regulation, many hurtful 
consequences attendant on a total seclusion from female society, 
are guarded against. 

M. Tuovrn concludes his account with observing, that the 
Rasphuys at Amsterdam bears a greater resemblance to a well 
ordered manufactory than to a prison. It were to be wished, 
thet ail similar institutions were conducted upon a similar 
plan. 
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ON THE COAL TRADE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
Mr, Eprror, 


OUBTLESS your observation of the frequency of vulgar 
errors, must have informed you, how great a benefit is conferred 
on the public, by those who try to eradicate such as. are too 
frequently injurious to the interests of the community. Even 
national reputation is augmented with national information ; 
and in no subjects are general errors so frequent, as in those 
of frequent use, and therefore most frequently discussed by 
ignorant pretenders, or taken for granted, without any dis 
cussion. 

A general error in the estimation of the fuel of London, of 
Newcastle coal, is what local information enables me to develope 
without hesitation or diffidence. Inthe London market, coal is 
known to be divided into best, second, and inferier coal. Betwixt 
the prices of these different descriptions, there is usually five or 
six shillings difference in price, Paradoxical as it may appear, 
Iam about to assert, that of real fuel, of actual carbon, most ex- 
ists in the inferior coal. The coal termed bes¢ coal in London, 
ought rather to be called round ceal, from the larger lumps which 
find their way to London, after all the shiftings and tossings they 
experience in the pit, the coal waggon, the steath, the Tyne 
keels, the shipping, the Thames lighter, the wharf, and the final 
loading and shooting. Of the formation of coal, 1 am not coms 
petent to give a chemical accoynt, nor do I accurately know its 
analysis: I have learnt, however, from casual information, that 
the philosophers of the day have settled, that coal is formed 
in the earth from strata of decayed timber, left there in some an- 
cient deluge of our planet. So that peat may be reckoned in- 
ceptive coal, which wants only circumstance to its perfection.— 
This circumstance, is probably, a bitumenous spring ; such a 
one as has been actually discovered, and now furnishes tar from 
under the coal stratum in Colebrook dale. 
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But sudferraneous springs convey various matter, and the 
very rocks and stones, indicate by their fissures and petrifactions, 
that they were once in a fluid state. Thus, when the bitume- 
nous matter (exsuding from the subterraneous stratum of fallen 
pines) was mixed in its progress with pure water, the moistened 
timber ih its decay could imbibe and retain bitumen only ; when 
the water chanced to be silicious, instead of pure coal, either 
slate, or at least, harsh untractable coal was established in the 
earth; and the weighable coal of Scotland and Staffordshire was 
thus formed. All the gradations betwixt coal and slate must be 
familiar to those who have been accustomed to a coal fire, from 
the slate, which a moderate torrefaction leaves white, hard and 
heavy ; to the pure small coal from Newcastle, which, forming 
cinders (by an imperfect fusion) burns with lasting heat, and 
leaves scarce any remnant except the soot in the chimney. Of 
thie sort, is made the coke which conveys the carbonic principle 
to the iron ore in the foundery ; and only management is required 
to make it as convenient as the round coal, even for house con 
sumption. This management consists, in remembering to take 
off some well caked cinders overnight, for the purpose of lighting 
the fire in the morning, and also, in never letting the fire down 
very low in the day time ; lest the throwing small coal on a weak 
fire should stop the passage of air, and so extinguish the fire. This 
small coal (in the language of the collieries) is called culm, and is 
there held of no value; because it cannot be exported. If all 
the coal was not sent from the pit in lumps, it would be @// dust 
before it arrived in London. 

The most simple rule of distinguishing good, strang, lasting 
coal, is its fragility ; that is, the ease with which it breaks when 
struck. Hence it may be seen, that (generally speaking) the 
largest coal must be the worst ; because, after taking the same 
tossing and shifting, more of it remains unbroken, However 
other local reasons may cause coal of the same intrinsic goodness, 
of the seme proportion of bitumen in its composition, to come 
larger to London. This circumstance results from the height of 
the seam, that is, the thickness of the stratum, which, of course, 
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admits larger lumps to be sent up from the pit ; and in that 
case, coal of equal fragility, must arrive larger at the London 
market.* 

I may also add, that as slate is at least a third heavier (in spe- 
cific gravity) than pure coal, the comparative levity of any coal 
is a direct proof, that it will produce a hot, lasting fire. A coal 
which makes a white ash, has indubitably much slate in its com- 
position,—white-ash being indeed only powdered slate, deposited 
by the combustion of the intermediate bitumen, in which it 
was pretiously suspended. 

The richest coal of any falls so much into small, under the 
pitman’s tools, that it is never exported for house-use ; founderies 
and smitheries, however, know its real value, and for them 
solely it is in demand. + 

If the inhabitants of London would consent to barter care 
against profit, the precautions given about burning second cvel, 
would be immediately advantageous to the individual, and to the 
general market finally ; because the best coal is at present so 
much and so exclusively in demand, that many colliers lie six 
weeks for a lading of best coal (before it is their turn to be served) 
rather than load with second coal immediately. Thus, the best 
coal is enhanced by this waiting for a lading (a species of de- 
murrage) and the collier is prevented from bringing so many car- 
goes per annum, as otherwise she would expedite to the London 
market, If the second coal was in request, as it rationally 
deserves, the collier vessels would (of course all load immediately 
and indifferently. 

+ At Newcastle, it is known, that the best and worst coal do 
not differ 3s, per Newcastle chaldron in value,—not quite 1s. 8d. 
on the London chaldron. But the freight of the best coal is 
higher, from the tedious waiting alluded to, so that the public 
pays at least 5s. per London chaldron difference, . 





* This is the case in the collieries on the High Main Seam ; Walker, 
Willington, Biggs Main, Walls-end, Heaton and Hebburn,. 
+ The Whitefield colliery is in this predicament. 
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I fill up my paper, by observing (for the-information of the 
public) that government hired so many colliers for the Dutch 
expedition, that freight of coal immediately rose 10s, per chal- 
dron ; and the stock in hand became so low, that the ship- 
masters have been able to objain the“same freight to this day ; 
so that some part of the late dearness of coal in London must 
be attributed to that interferencc, which constituted a very 
severe and partial tax on London and its neighbourhood, 

I remain, Sir, &c. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, May 3d, 1800. R.C, 


STATE OF THE WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE. 
From the 25th March 1808, to the 25th March 1809. 


NARROW CLOTHS. 


Pieces. Yards. 
Milled this year 144,624 making 5,309,007 


Last year 161,816 5,931,253 


Decreased 7 622,246 


BROAD CLOTHS. 
279,859 9,050,970 
262,021 8,422,143 


————- 


Increase 17,855 628,827 
“tepiondiantechaaid ten tons nda ecsinaeeh-n: thsae aris ncacanaanial becencene 622,246 


Total increase in yards 6,581 


The increase of 628,827 yards in broad cloths ought to be 
particularly remarked to those who are not acquainted with 
the minutie of the manufactare, as being at least in a double 
proportion to the decrease in the narrows. And it thus appears, 
notwithstanding all the prohibitory decrees of the enemy 
from without, and the anxious efforts of the enemy at home, 
to represent us as a “ sinking countey,” that our manufactures 
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have, during the last year, increased in the aggregate 6,58t 
yards! ! 

But there is another consideration, worth the notice of out 
teaders :—In March 1808, the stock of cloth on band was very 
great. The very reverse is now the case ; and instead of lamen- 
tation we find cause for exultation, that under the forced 
and untenable restrictions against our export trade, during 
the last twelvemonths, more woollens have been manufactured, 
and considerably more sold than in the last, or the preceding 


year. 
—— 
PROVINCIAL IMPROVEMENTS, 


As relating to Trade, Commerce, Agriculture, and Public 
Institutions. 


Yorkshire. - 


A GREAT spirit of improvement prevails throughout the 
whole of Yorkshire, particularly in the metropolis of the county, 
and the west riding, at Wakefield and Pontefract, sonie very 
handsome erections for the transactions of public business are 
now in a state of considerable forwardness. In Leeds, much 
has already been done and much more is intended to be done 
with all convenient dispatch. In the city of York, it has been 
determined to obtain an act to widen and render more com- 
modious the Ouse and Foss Bridges, and in order to prevent the 
necessity of a foot toll being imposed to defray the expence of 
the improvements, a voluntary subscription has been entered into, 
already amounting to several thousand pounds. 
At Hull, the old Theatre is pulled down to erect another upon 

a much more extensive scale, and after the plan of the Theatres 
in London. 

Lancashire. 

‘The important communication between the Manchester, Bol- 
ton aud Bury Canal, and the Old River navigation, opposite the 
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Sugar House in Machester, is now complete ; so that goods and 

merchandise of every description may be conveyed at a chtap 

and easy rate, between the towns of Bolton, Bury, Manchester, 

Warrington, Liverpool, and all the places adjacent. 
Herefordshire. 

Application is now making to Parliament, for ledve to bring 
in a bill for amending several acts, for ‘making navigable the 
rivers Wye and Lugg, and for making a Horse Towing Path, as 
part of ‘the banks. of those rivers from the city of Hereford; 
through Bullingham, Dinedor, Holm Lacy, Ballingham, Brook- 
hampton, Fawley, Kingscaple, Hentland, Foy, Eaton, Tregoes, 
Brampton, Peterstow, Marston, and Goodrich, to Welch Bicknor, 
in the county of Monmouth ; this plan is supposed will not only 
procure a regular supply'of coal to the city, but will also con- 
siderably diminish the price thereof. 

Sussex. 

The works at the Offham Hill, projected by Mr. Rand of 
Lewes, and spiritedly undertaken by George Shiffner, Esq. of 
Combe Place, for supplying the country with chalk and lime from 
a new pit lately opened, is at length completed. The double 
Tunnels under the turnpike road, througlt which the inclined 
plane and iron rail-road run, is a strong massy pile of brick 
work, equally calculated to sustain the lateral thrust of the Rubble 
hill, and the heaviest passing, or incumbent weight, and is one 
of the finest executions of the kind in this or any other part of the 
kingdom, and from the large quantity of the above articles of the 
best quality for agricultural and other purposes, with which the 
country can at all times be supplied, will be found not only of 
local, but national advantage. 

The length of the inclined Plane, is about 400 feet, on a de- 
pression of § feet, running by two perpendicalars to the canal 
and lime-works below. 

The whole of the machinery, iron waggons, rails, and other 
gear was manufactured at the Buttery works in Derbyshire, and 
put together by Mr. Espin, the Butterly Company’s superin- 
tendant and engineer. One loaded waggon carries a ton and 
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ahalfat a trip, running down the plane in one minute and. 
@ half, and drawing upanempty ene. 
Manchester. 

Another benevolent institution has been added to those whicly 
are so liberally supported im Manchester; it is called “The 
Ladies Society for employing the Poor.” The employment is to 
consist of making up wearing apparel, and other plain articles 
of domestic use, Though but just establishedy there are already 
upwards of 100 poor females employed, whose families are 
rendered comparatively comfortable by the aid that is afforded 
them through the medium of thie institution. 

We have particularly to notice this charity as worthy of imita- 
tion in all our large manufacturing towns, where there is neces- 
sarily so extensive @ population of the poorer class, arising from 
the families of the manufacturers, who cannot otherwise get 
employment, but from similar institutions, and on mere extended 
plans, not only employment but provision might be found, te 
the great benefitef the community at large. 

Somerset. 

A: very superb building in the Mall at Clifioh, distinguished 
after its opulent proprietor, by the name of the Auriol, is now 
nearly completed. It comprises an assembly room 100 feet 
long, and 50 feet wide, having on the inside 16 columns 23 feet 
high of the Ionic order, supporting a very handsome dome, 
On either side the room are a cord and'atea-room, each 30: feet 
square. In the hotel are 12 sitting rooms, and 60 bed 
chambers. 
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QUERY ON SPANISH WOOL. 





vO THE EDITOR OF THE. TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 


J TAKE the liberty, as a subscriber to your intelligent . Maga- 

zine, to request you will favour the public with a copy of the 

best treatise upon Spanish Wools.' Among those authors whe 
5 
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haye written on this interesting subject, I believe Lord Holland 
to be the most correct, Begging you will grant me this in- 
dulgence, 


I remain, very truly, your most obedient, 
And very bumble servant, 


London, 15th April, 1809. F. G, 








QUERY GN BLEACHING SALT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 


War you oblige me by enquiring of some of your liberal 

Correspondents, the method used by the manufacturers of Ireland 

and Scotland, for preparing the Scotch and Irish Bleaching Salt, 

(or oxygeuized muriate of lime), used also by the paper-makets 

for discharging the colours from rags, with the apparatus in use. 
You will much oblige, your’s, &c. 

April 21st, 1809. CHEMICUS: 








QUERY ON LIQUID BLACKING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAZ MAGAZINES 


SIR, 


I SHALL esteem # a favour to seceive, through the medium 
of your useful Magazine, the best receipt for making Liquid 
Blacking for boots and shoes, from some of your readers, As 
the pernicious stuff advertised and sold et many shops, only 
tends to burn and destroy the leather. 4 recipe for taking grease, 
oil, &c. out of velvet without i injuring the pile would prove highty 
_ acceptable. 

I am, your most obedient servant, 


Manchester, 1st April, 1809. A Constant Beaper, 
, $12 
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‘A' PATENT LAMP. 
[With a Plate.) 


A VARIETY of inventigns have repeatedly been offered to 
the public, with the avowed purpose of obtaining, not only the 
greatest light at the least-expence, but also in dangerous situa- 
tions to procure a light of such a,nature as to yield the effect 
wanted, without the danger of explosion. 

We shall in the following. remarks, present our readers with 
notices of an instance in each of these ; giving the first place 
to one that seems to us, in an eminent degree, to accomplish the 
requisites of cheapness and illumination ; though add to these, 
a lightness, and elegance of fabric, which promise to give it 
a lasting preference, We would, have gone into a particular 
description of Paocror’s PATENT SPIRAL ARGAND AND CANDLE 
LAMP; but our readers, by a slight glance of the annexed plate, 
will easily discover the certainty of its effect, in the simplicity 
of its construction ; when tallow, and consequently the price of 
candles is increasing so fast, any attempt to introduce a cheaper 
article, merits well of the country; but when the advantages 
are increased, as we before observed, by extensive effect, and 
neatness of application, it comes before the public with peculiar 
claims ; these claims are still further enhanced by the great 
fitness of this Lamp for the use of ships, as it continues to burn 
though held in an horizontal position, without spilling the oil. 
We present to our readers, through the favour of the 
proprietors, a Plate of this Lamp, which is in this present 
Number, 

In the foregoing article, we have ‘exhibited io our readers, the 
manufacture of Messrs, Gainsford and Co, ; we shall here netice 
ahother most ingenious contrivance for producing light amidst 
the dangerous gases of the coal pits, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
Whitehaven, without the dreadful consequences attending the 
flame of a candle or lamp. 

In the deep and extensive works, in the places aboyementioned, 
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great care is requisite to keep them continually ventilated with 
perpetual currents of fesh air, to expel the damps and other noxious 
exhalations, and supply the miners,with a sufficiency of that vital 
fluid. In the deseited works, large quantities of these damps.are 
frequently collected, and often remain for a long time without do- 
ing any mischief; but when, by some accident, they are set on fire, 
they produce dreadful and destructive explosions, and burst out of 
the pits with great impetuosity, like the firy eruptons from 
burning mountains. The coal in these mines hath several times 
been set on fire by the fulminating damp, and continued burning 
many months until large streams of water were conducted into 
the mines, and suffered to fill those parts where the coal was on 
fire. Several collieries have been entirely destroyed by such 
fires: of these there are instances. near Newcastle, and in other 
parts of England, and in the shire of Fife, in Scotland; in some 
of which places the fire has continued burning forages. To 
prevent as much as possible the collieries from being filled with 
these pernicious damps, it has been found necessary to search 
for those crevices in the coal whence they issue, and -they confine 
them within a narrow space, from which they are afterwards 
conducted through long tubes into the open air,* where, being 
set on fire, they consume in perpetual flames, as they continually 
arise out of the earth. The late Mr. Spedding, who was the 
great engineer of those works, having observed that the fulminat- 
ing damp could only be kindled by flame, and was not liable 
to be set on fire by red het iron, nor by the sparks produced by 
the collision of flint and steel, invented a machine, in which, 
while a steel wheel is turned round with very rapid motion, 
flints are applied to it, and by the abundance of fiery sparks 
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* We read of a combustible ground of this kind, near Baku, in Persia, 
where the followers of Zoroaster perform their devotions! The car 
buretted hydrogen gas that arises from the ground is so abundant, that 
the priests have conducted it by hollow ganes into one of. their temples, 
where it burns coutinually, and looked upon to be “ The sacred flame 
ef universal fire !” 


{ Parkes’s Chem, Cat, 3d edition, page 204.) 
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emitted; the miners are enabled to carry on their work in places 
where the flame of a lamp or candle would occasion dreadful 
explosions. Without some invention of this sort, the working 
of these mines would long ago have been impracticable, so greatly 
até they annoyed by these inflammable damps. 





a peed 
An Account ef Ships and their Cargoes arrived at the Port of 


Liverpool, since owr last. 


— 


From Africa. 

The Fame, Flinn, 167 Elephant’s Tecth, 911 cakes Bees Wax, 3500 
ides, ’ 
West Indies. 

Glenmore, J. Goulding, from Surinam, 591 hdds. Sugar, 206 bags 
and 30 casks Coffee, 214 bales Cotton.—The Ainsley, Brown, froin 
Tortola, 92 hhds. Sugar, 15 tierces and 32 casks Sugar, 140 serons Cot- 
ton, and 253 bags, 87 casks and 53 barrels Coffee.—The Three Brothers, 
Mason, from St. Croix, 190 hhds. Sugar, 56 barrels do. 34 pipes Rum, 
113 serons Cotton, 30 tons Lignum Vite, and 1 box Tortoise Shell.— 
The Lord Collingwood, C. Martin, from St. Thumas’s, 20 tierces Sugar, 
175 bales Cotten, 54 casks Cocoa, and 60 punch. Rum.—The Neptune, 
Wilson, from St. Thomas’s, 818 bags and S7 tierces Coffee, 3 tons 
Fustic, 725 Hides, 70 bags Cotton, 254 hhds. Sugar, 20 punch. Rum, 
819 serons Cotton.—Diamant, Langlvis, from Guadaloupe, a capture, 
294hbhds. 135 barrels and 127 tierces Sugar, 24 barrels and 74 bags 
Coffee.—The Mary, Mare, irem Demerara, 137 pun. Rum, 341 hhds. 
Sugar, 612 bales Cotton, 94 bags Coffee, and 9 casks do.—The Tram, 
Keyzer, from Barbadoes, 132 hhds. 150 tierces and 48 barrels Sugar, 
300 bales and 342 serons Cotton, 25 casks Indigo, 925 Hides, 34 bags 
Coffee.—Duke of Kent, Dougal, from Demerara, 530 bales Cotton, 
310 hhds. Sugar, 250 bags and 6 casks Coffee—Thomas, W. Blew, 
‘from Jamaica, 9 punch. Rum, 130 serons Cotton, 367 casks and 124 
bags Coffee, 6 serons Bark, 20 casks and 157 bags Pimento, 70 barrels 
Pimento, 2 casks Castor Oil, 25 tons Fustic.—The Saral, T. Colling- 
wood, from Barbadees. 140,000lbs. Gum, 62 bales and 55 serons 
Cotton.—The Abram, Wilson, 98 bales, 1049 serons and 23 packets 
Cotton, 255 hhds, and 63 barrels Sugar, 155 puacheons Rum, aod 
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#35 Hides.—Fairfield, J. Ritson, 254 hhds. 22 tierces and 80 barrels 
Sugar, 24 puncheons Rum, 169 serons Indigo, 723 bags, 25 barrels and 
97 casks Coffee, and 100 bales Cotton.—Augusta, Hutchinson, 7 tierces 
and 105 barrels Sugar, 101 punch. Rum, and 1046 serons Cotton,— 
The Thomas, W. Blew, 2 casks Castor Oil, 357 casks and 124 bags 
Coffee, 152 bags and 92 barrels Pimento, 9 punch. and 1 bhd. Rum, 
128 bales Cotton, 30 ton Fustic, and 6 barrels of Bark. 
Brasils, 

The Chilham Castle, Mossop, 445 serons Tallow, 102 cases Sugar, 
100 bags and 1274 serons Cotton, 32,096 Hides, and 160 bags Rice.— 
The Mayflower, J. Hughes, 228 bags Cotton, 28% bags Rice, and 2@ 
Hides.—The Lascelles, J. Reynolds, from Rie de Janeiro, 23 casks 
Indigo, 12,000 Hides, 511 bags Cotton, 4% serons Tallow, and 27 chests 
Sugar.—The St. Augusta, 500 bags Cotton.—The Rein Deer, Reed, 
1233 bags Cotton, 24 chests Sugar, 35 bags Rice, 432 pieces Fustic, 
and 646 Hides. 

America, 

The Dolly, J. Williams, 302 bags Cotton, and Timber.—The Anne, 
A. Curry, sundry Timber, and 40 bags Cotton.—The Endeavour, J. 
Fox, from East Florida, 629 bales Cotton.—The John, J. Wrek, from 
Savannah, 932 bags Cotton, 100 logs Timber.—The Cotton Planter, 
Bamp, with 527 bales Cotton.—The Frank, Abbott, 779 bags Cottou 
Weol.—Grinder, S. Hall, 489 barrels Turpentine, 214 Tar, and 8400 
Cypres Shingles —The Sylpt, J. James, 147 bales Cotton, and 4 hhds. 
Tobacco.—The Dolly, J. Williams, 802 bags Cotton, and sundry 
‘Fimber.—Georgia, B. Tanner, 266 bales Cotton—The Enterprize, 
Marnell, 125 hhds. Tobacco, 43 barrels Tar.—The Dido, W. Cook, 
838 bales Cotton.—The Endeavour, Fox, 690 bags Cotton.—-The Henry, 
W. Jenkias, 150 casks and 94 half casks Rice, and 676 bales Cotton, 
—The Milton, Squires, 370 bags Cotton, and 170. casks Rice.—The 
Adventure, 178 logs Mahogany, and 45 tons Logwood, 

Teneriffe. 
The Nymph, J. Barrow, 90 pipes and 35 hhds, Wine, 
Azores. 
The Ellen, J. Drake, 1500 bushels Wheat, and 20 bags Cotton. 
Mediterranean. ; 

The Thomas, Archibald, from Malta, 1000 kegs Anchovies, 218 casks 
Currants, 237 bales Cotton, 300 boxes Sugar, and 5000 Lamb and Gaat 
Skins.—Mercury, Brown, from Palermo, 50 tons Brimstone, and 1527 
bags Shumac.—The Albion, Boardman, from Smyrna, 41 butts, 400 
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barrels and 40 drums Raisins, 457 boxes and drums Figs, 34 bales 
Cotton Wool, 2 bales Silk; 6 bales Carpets, and 6 Cotton Yarn.—The 
Ontaria, D. Nye, 165 tons Valonia, 12 tons Emery Stones, 100 bags Nuts, 
and 212 Shumac.—The Caledonia, Kennedy, 140 bales Cotton Wool, 
412 butts Currants, 100 boxes Figs, 12 boxes Oranges, 12 barrels Raisins 
and 5 tons Fustic.—The Venus, M‘Master, 182 butts Currants, 362 
bales Cotton, 26 casks Rice, 20 bales Sponge, and 4 cases Oranges,— 
The Hope, C. Orchardy40 pipes Olive Oil, 15 hlids. Argol, 79 bags 
Shumac, 20 barrels Anchovies, 80'tons and 95 bags Linseed, 25 tons 
Valonia, and 4 tons Cork.—The Addington, Ritchie, 60 tons Brimstone, 
3 tons Cork, 183 casks Carrants, 360 boxes Figs, 12 boxes Oranges, 13% 
bales Cotton, 50 tons Valonia, 400 bags Shumac, and 39 drums Tobacco. 
—The Dorset, R. Stroud, 100 bales Cotton, 170 chests Figs, 40 barrels 
Raisins, 12 casks Currants, 2 casks Juniper Berries, 113 casks Oil, 200 
bags Shumac.—The Lucy, P- Coffee, 131 bags Rice, 2175 barrels Raisins, 
and 1 ton Cork.—The Palafox, W. Edwards, 590 bays Flaxseed, 1 ton 
Cork, and 3 boxes of Lemons.—The Autumn, Tucker, from Malta, 
210 bales Cotton, 164 barrels, 2 drums Raisins, 90 boxes Figs.—The 
Metis, Cunnigham, 20 pipes Olive Oil, 45 pipes Lemon Juice, 6 butts 
Currants, 54 boxes Lemons, 50 do. Oranges, 654 bags Linseed, 430 bags 
Shumac, 3 bags Rags, and 2 tons Cork,—The William & James, 
Hughes, 211 casks Currants, 258 bales Cotton, and 8 tons Fustic- 
Portugal. 

The Blagdon, White, 236 pipes and 20 bhds. Wine.—The Batchelor, 
J. Baker, 390 bales Cotton, 291 Hides, and 15 half chests Oranges——The 
Industry, M. Smith, 19 pipes and 4 hhds. Wine, 104 bags Shumac, 3 
casks Madder, 45 bags Gum, and 1 ton of Cork.—The Placentia, T- 
Doyle, 2 frails Figs, 223 pipes Wine, and 7 tons Cork.—The Gosport, 
T. Ford, 212 pipes and 23 bhds. Wine, 7 tons Cork, and 20 frails Figs. 
—Concord, R. Fieldford, 500.chests Lemons and Oranges. 

Newfoundland, 

The Success, Cumming, 130 barrels Salted Fish, 1540 Codfish, Hides, 
Whale Oil, and. Timber.—The Jane, M‘Kenzie, 6035 Codfish.—Fhe 
Success, Cummings, 31 firkins Capiiu, 46 quintals Codtish, 77 Maple 
Boards ; and The Lady Ann, J. Denny, 2734 quintals Codfish, 69 casks 
Qil, and 50 tierces of Salmon. 

From Bermudas. 
The Bell, G. Nichols, 1000 barrels Turpentine, and 9700 Staves. 
Sweden. 
The Thetis, H. Parker, 1062 bars Iron, 402 barrels Rock Mess, and 
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540 Fir Balks,—The Tom, J. Roberts, 1698 bars Iron, 890 Fir Balks, 
22 barrels Rock Moss, and sundry Spars and Masts, 
Madeira. ° 

The Henry, Dunker, 94 pipes and 4 casks Wime, 14 cwt, Sassafras, aud 

$0 bags Orchella Weed. 
Spain. 

The Helen, J. Gillies, 210 bales Barilla, 400 boxes Raisins, 3 frails 
Figs.—The Swan, Cunningham, 97 hhds. Wine, 17 hbds. Tobacco, 23 
bales Barilla, 60 kegs Olives, and 20 bags Almonds.—The Race Horse, 
Alvar, 113 bales Barilla, 36 bales Anniseeds, 1583, baskets, 179 boxes 
Raisins, 550 bags Nuts, 4 casks and 126 bales Almonds. 

Sieilly. 

The Sally Ann, S. Glover, 50 bales Cotton Wool, 560 casks and 2000 
bushels Flaxseed, 20 casks Lemon Juice, 16 casks Currants, 19 drums 
Raisins, 133 boxes Oranges, 448 Lemons, 586. bags Shumac, 277 bags 
Nutts, 1 cask Linseed Oil, 4 bhds, Wine, 2 boxes Olive Oil, and 1 
pipe Wine. 

And during the last week, we observe no less than 70 arrivals of 
vessels, from different Ports of Ireland, laded with corn and provisions. 





Average Price of Corn, per quarter, for the last Six Weeks, as 
published according to Act of Parliament, in the London 
Gazette, 18 April, 1809. 

Barley-+++++e+ee+ess £2 5 8] Wheatececescrccccees 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT. 
Domestic Affairs, 
a 


In the Upper House of Parliament, the fast month has presented 
tut little that requires a special notice im the brief sketch to which the 
limits of this article are necessarily confined. A vote of thanks has 
there been unanimously passed to Generals Beckwith, Prevost, &c. 
&c. and the officers and men under their command, for their gallant 
services in the capture of the island of Martinique (the whole of which 
38 Now in our possessjon by the surrender of fort Bourbon, together 
VOL. If. 3M 
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with a vast quantity of military stores); and also to Sir A. Cochrane, 

commodore Cockburn, and the naval officers‘and seamen under their 
command, who had so.bravely and zealously contributed their services 
towards the same. In the House of Commons, Lord Folkestone on the 
47th April proposed a motion, (grounded on the evidence which came 
before the House on the recent enquiry into the conduct of H. R. H 
the Duke of York )}—“ That a Committee be appointed to enquire into 
the existence of al/ corrupt practices in any department of the State, or 
into any agreement, negociation, or bargain, either direct or indirect, for 
the sale of- places, and also into any corrupt practices, as to the sale of 
commissions in the army, and the raisiug of men for levies—and that the 
said Committee do report their opinion, with observations thereon—and 
also, that they have power to report the minutes of evidence taken be- 
fore them, from time to time, to the House.” 

~ On the House dividing, there appeared a majority of 148 against his 
Lordship’s motion, which was supported only by 30 members ;- «the total 
number present being 178. Various motions have also been made for 
the production of papers connected with the late expeditions to Spaiu 
and Portugal ; and several acts have passed throuyh the different stages. 
Of the most prominent of these—viz. the Bill*for amending the Law 
of Bankrupts. We shall present an early notice as soon as it shall 
have received the royal assent. 

We have much pleasure in stating that the disputes between the 
Legislative Assembly, and the commander of the forces at J amaica, are 
adjusted; it is said, General Carmichael is to be recalled ; and the right 
of the assembly to investigate the point in dispute allowed. The Duke 
of Manchester to retain the government of the island. 

A most brilliant attack has been made on the French squadron which 
for some time past has been lying in the Basque Roads, ready to sail 
the first opportunity. This was effected hy the judicious arrangement 
of the fire vessels and rocket boats under Lord Cochrane’s command. 
After an action close under the batteries of the isle of Aix, four line 
of battle ships were destroyed at their anchorage, several others that 
drove ashore on thecoast have been completely disabled, while two 
others which had run aground in the river Charente, have bilged and 

sunk, Thus has the enemy lost ten ships of war by this memorable 
exploit ! 
Foreign Affairs. 

America,—Since our last, intelligence has been brought of the passing 

of the Non-Intercourse act; by this ali ships, whether English or French, 
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which may enter American ports after the 25th May next, will be sub- 
jected to seizure and confiscation: but whether this law of congress will 
really take effect from that date, cannot yet be conjectured. 

War at length has been declared against the ambitious sovereign of 
France by the Emperor of Austria ; in whose name the Archduke Charles 
has issued the following vefy spirited 

PROCLAMATION TO THE AUSTRIAN ARMY. 

“ The protection of our Country calls us to new exploits, As long as 
it was possible to preserve peace by means of sacrifices, and as long as 
these sacrifices were consistent with thé honour of the throne, with the 
security of the state, and with the welfare of the people, the heart of 
our bountiful Sovereign suppressed every painful feeling in silence ; but 
when all endeavours to preserve happy independence from the inzatiable 
ambition of a foreign conqueror prove fruitless, when nations are falling 
around us, and when lawful Sovereigns are torn from the hearts of their 
subjects—when, in fine, the danger of universal subjugation threatens 
even the happy States of Austria, and their peaceable fortunate inhabi- 
tants; ther does our Country demand its deliverance from us, aud we 
stand forth in its defence. 

“ On you, my dear Brother Soldiers, are fixed the eyes of the Universe, 
and of all those who feel for national honours and national prosperity. 
You shall not share the disgrace of becoming the Tools of Qppression. 
You shall not carry on the endless wars of ambition under distant climes. 
Your blood shall never flow for foreign fleets and foreign covetousness ; 
not on you shall the curse alight to annihilate innocent nations; and 
over the bodies of the slaughtered defenders of their country to pave the 
way for a foreigner to the usurped throne. A happier lot awaits you ; 
the liberty of Europe has taken refuge under our banners. Your victories 
will loose its fetters, and your brothers in Germany, yet in the ranks of 
the enemy, long for their deliverance. You are engaged in a just cause, 
otherwise I should not appear at your head. 

“ On the fields of Ulm and Marengo, whereof the enemy so often re- 
mind us with ostentatious pride, on these fields will we renew the glori- 
ous deeds of Wurtzburgh and Ostrach, of Liptengen (Stockach), and Zu- 
rich, of Verona, of the Trebbia aud Novi. We will conquer a lasting 
peace for our Country ; but the great aim is not to be attained without 
great virtues. Unconditional subordination, strict discipline, persevering 
courage, and unshaken steadiness in danger, are the companions of true 
fortitude. Only a union of will, and a joint co-operation of the whole, 
lead to victory, 

3u 2 
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«« My Sovereign and Brother has invested me with extensive powers 
to reward and to punish, ! will be every where in the middle of you, and 
you shall receive the first thanks of your country from your General on 
the field of battle. The patriotism of many of the Austrian Nobility has 
anticipated -your wants: this isa pledge in the fullest measure, of the 
public gratitude: but punishment shall also, with inflexible rigour, fall on 
every breach of duty: merit shall meet with reward, and offence with 
animadversion, without distinction of person, or rank; branded with dis- 
grace shall the worthless person be cast out to whom life is dearer than 
his and our honour.——Adorned with the marks of public esteem, will I 
present to our Sovereign, to the world, those brave men who have de- 
served well of their country, and whose names I will ever carry iu my 
heart. 

“ There remains one consideration, which I must put you in mind of : 
the Soldier is only formidable to the enemy in arms ; civil virtues must 
not be strangers to him: out of the field of battle, towards the unarmed 
citizens and peasants, he is moderate, compassionate, and humane: he 
knows the evils of war, and strives to lighten them. I will punish every 
wanton excess with so much greater severity, as it is not the intention of 
our Moaarch to oppress neighbouring countries, but to deliver them from 
their oppressors, and to form with their princes a powerful bond in order 
to bring about @ lasting peace, and to maintain the general welfare and 
security. Soon will foreign troops in strict union with us, attack the 
common enemy. Then, brave companions in arms! honour and support 
them as your brothers: not vain-glorious high words, but manly deeds, 
do honour to the warrior; by intrepidity before the enemy you must 
shew yuurselves to be the first soldiers. 

“ Thus then shall I one day lead you back to your own country, fol- 
lowed by the respect of the enemy, and by the gratitude of Foreign Na- 
tions, after having secured by your arms an honourable peace, when the 
satisfaction of our Monarch, the approbation of the world, the rewards 
of valour, the blessings of your Fellow-Citizens, and the consciousness of 
deserved repose await you.” 

It is understood that hostilities have actually commenced between the 
Austrian Government and Bavaria, which country the Archduke’s army 
has entered, and its vassal king has fled before him from Munich to Det- 
tingen, The military preparations of the conflicting parties are very 
great, and Bonaparte, accompanied by his best geuerals, has left Paris, 
to take the command of his army. Ap Austrian officer, charged with 
ap important message to the British Government has arrived in London, 
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A diversion in favour of Austria on the side of Italy, is expected. Letters 
from Palermo, state, that 30,000 Sicilians, with the British in that 
Island under Sir J. Stewart, are ready to make a descent in Naples. 

No news of importance have been received from Sweden, nor in fact 
can any thing decisive be expected until the meeting of the Diet takes 
place in May. In the mean time the government and people manifest a 
disposition to be friendly to this country ; but-Alexander is said to have 
declared his determination, never to make peace with Sweden, till she 
shuts her ports against England. This, indeed, we might haveexpected, 
from a revolution effected by his intrigues. Prussia and Denmark ere 
silent on Swedish affairs, and both, perhaps, little pleased with the pro- 
ceedings against the King, as both may be similarly treated. ‘To the 
latter, the sovereignty of Sweden has been offered. In Germany, Be- 
naparte is making every preparation for the war against Austria, which 
he has delayed, in order to collect his forces, and the Emperor to show 
his patience, and conciliate Russia. 

From Spain, the French and Spanish accounts are so contradictory and 
extravagant, that it is difficult to ascertain the truth. “The former say, 
that the insurgents have vanished like chaff before the wind, and that 
their victorious armies are at Seville and Lisbon ; the latter acknowledge 
some checks, but ascribe them to treachery, while they assert that the 
whole population is again rising in a mass, that all Galicia is embodied, 
that Corunna and Ferrol are blockaded, (Vigo, we know, has surrender- 
ed), and that Romana has four times defeated Soult, and penetrated to 
the Asturias, Soult, indeed, however defeated, has taken Oporto, 
which surrendered with little opposition, although much boasting was 
displayed. Lisbon is safely defended by the English: and we have 
every reason to believe, that Sir Arthur Wellesley will arrive in time w 
expel the French from Portugal. In fact from the Portuguese papers 
just received we learn, that General Hill’s division, consisting of 5,000 
infantry and 400 cavalry, debarked at Lisbon on the 4th of April. The 
enemy has experienced several checks in Portugal; he lost Chaves with 
1,500 men, and Fort St. Jaines, with 749 men, 12 pieces of artillery, 80 
horses, and immense plunder. The recapture of Oporto is daily expect- 
ed. Marshal Beresford has issued a proclamation to the Portuguese, de- 
claring that the want of discipline and insubordination occasioned the 
loss of Oporto, but praise the bravery of the men and of General Silvira. 

Before we conclude our notice for this Month respecting Spain and 
Postugal, it may gratify our readers to have au account of thenumber of 
troops and amount of stores, &c. embarked in aid of the gallant patriots 
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of those two countries. From the official accounts which have been 
presented, the total number of troops that embarked for ae 
and Portugal, in the year 1808, were found to be as follows : 
Embarked. Returned or remain- ~ Deficiency. 

ing on service. 
Field Officers: «++137 | «++eeececcccceee 
Captains - 
Subalterns « - - + 1,158 Kotinaclesicoess 35969 
Staf¥ eorcesereeQ73 eeeerereeseeee 259 
Serjeauts 02 002,934 seeereeee eeeee 2,133 Seeeeeeseecarees 101 
Drummers -- -++-960 CeCe eee eee eseee 871 eee eee eesraseees 89 
Rank & File 40,616 | -+--++-+--- tee $4,147 | ceeeeeeseeeees 6,469 


The stores shipped by the Store-keeper General for the use of the Bri- 
tish forces serving in Spain and Portugal, according to official returns, 
were :—Camp equipage for 10,000 cavalry; ditto for 48,000 infantry; 
Purveyor’s stores for 21,000 men for twelve months; ditto for 35,000 
for six months,—extra sets of bedding, 500; flannel waistcoats, 50,000 ; 
pairs ef shoes, 34,884; pairs of boots, soles and heels, 4000; shoes, 
ditto, 8000; sets of accoutrements, 4,700 ; extra pack-saddles and bri- 
dles, 100; provision marquees, 3. 

The money sent from this country to Spain and Portugal, from the 
ist of May, 1808, amounted, according to an account laid before the 
House of Commons, to 2,896,0501. 12s. 9d. The money obtained by 
the negotiation of bills made payable in this country for the use of the 
inhabitants of Spain and Portugal, amounts to 220,434. 14s, 3d. and the 
total of the money lost or taken by the enemy during the campaign, is 
77,9501. The medicines supplied to the troops are estimated at 11,0001. 
exclusive of some instruments. 

According to an account laid before the House of Commons, the 
transports employed for the transportation of the army, stores, &c. to 
Portugal and Spain, in the year 1808, amounted to 803, tonnage 194,670 
—expence 1,292,783l. 

Russia.—Towards the close of the last month, reports were in circula- 
tion, that a Revolution had taken place in this country,—that the Em- 
peror Alexander was dethroned,—and thatthe Nobles had demanded a 
peace with England. But no authenticity whatever can as yet be at- 
tached to these statements, 

—_—_—_—_—_——————— 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Foreign Retrospect. 

Holland.—The Legislature of Holland at length begin to find that 
they cannot exist without traffic, and have now turned their thoughts to 
softening the former rigorous decrees with respect te the entrauce of 
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trading vessels in their ports, and the following changes have whe 


place in their commercial regulation, 

From the 1st April, 1809, the following are the goods which are 
permitted to be exported and imported to and from allied or neutral 
states, either in Dutch vessels or those of allied and neutral powers, to 
and from the harbours of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Dort, Groningen, 
Embden, Harlingen, Veere, Zerikzee, Delft, and Brouwershaven. 


°: 


Beans 
Brandy 
Bricks 
Books 
Butter 
Cambrics 
Cheese 


Copper manufactured 


Clocks 


Clover & garden seed 


Fels 

Flower roots 
Fruits 
Geneva 
Gauzes 
Glue 

Hoops 


Ashes pot 

Candles 

Copper 

Corn 

Fish oil 

Isinglass 

Hareskins 

Hemp 

Hemp-seed 

Hides in the rough 


Exports, 
Hides dried 


Iron manufactured ‘ 


Leather 
Linen 
Linseed 
Madder 
Mill stones 
Oak bark 
Oats 

Oils of seeds 
Pottery 
Powder blue 
Peas 

Paper 
Perfumery 
Plants 


Pipes 


Imports. 


Tron 


Leather unmanufd, 


Lead 
Linseed 
Mercury 
Matts 

Pitch 
Russia skins 
Rape seed 


Playing cards 
Quills 

Rushes 

Silk manufactured 
Sach-saturni 
Starch 

Tiles 

Thread 

Thread tape 
Tobacco 

Tarras 

Turf 

Vinegar 
Watches 

White lead 

Wine 

Wood manufactured 


Stock-fish 
Soda 

Tar 
Tallow 
Tgbacco 
Timber 
Wax 
Wool 
Wine 


This change in the mercantile system of Holland cannot fail material- 
ly to affect the intercourse which has for some time subsisted between 
us and that country ; still however, that this new regulation has opened a ' 
door to a further connexion. Our Government is as yet undetermined 
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what course to pursue; and we observe that mo licences, on any terms, 
have as yet been granted to trade with Holland, although the London 
Datch merchants are willing to make any offers with respect to the 
tonnage of British Manufactures and Colonial produce they would gua- 
santee to take out, provided they could be permitted to import certain 
articles allowed by the Datch. _ It is easily observed, that ‘nearly the 
whole of the enumerated articles in the Dutch List of Exportations, are 
such as they can readily spare; and those they admit, are such as they 
are actually in want of: yet some of the articles on the former list, are 
much wanted in this country,,and by denying their entrance we deny 
ourselves. However, the policy of this measure, not permitting articles 
to be imported, such as Cheese, Butter, certain Seeds, particularly Lin- 
seed, Madder, Pease, &c. we will not pretend to dispute ; but are fear 
ful that many trading regulations of this coyatry have too great a view 
to the encrease of the revenue only,. or certainly Cheese and Butter 
would not be excluded, neither would French Brandies and Cambrics 
have formerly been permitted :—buwever, we wuderstand that something 
will shortly be done, and we hope to open a considerable traffic for the 
benefit of Commerce, as the ingenuity of the British traders are every 
where ou the alert, with the assistance of Mynfiecr, to thwart the Anti 
commercial deorees of the King of Holland's Master. 

France.--Buonaparte seems to be inclined to relax the rigour of his 
Commercial restrictions in favour of Americas the indication of this 
disposition at the present moment, may be intended to meet the charges 
expected to be adopted by the American government, respecting their 
Commercial restrictions with France and Great Britain, and to prepos- 
sess them in favour of the former power. He has therefore issued two 
Decrees, releasing, under certain conditions, the American ships that 
were under seizure in his ports in consequence of the embargo. The 
benefit of these decrees has, we believe, been also extended to the 
American ships at Hamburgh; for, by a Gentleman lately arrived from 
that port we are informed, that the American Consul there had obtained 
leave for American ships to depart in ballast, and hopes were entertain- 
ed, that they would also be permitted to load German goods for the 
United States, 

From Bourdeaux we learn, that the inhabitants of the district of the 
Garonne are greatly impoverished by the destruction of their commerce ; 
that all articles of luxury are at an enormous price; but that grain, and 
all the immediate necessaries of life are in great abundance. 

Amtrica.—We learn from Liverpool that the American Legislative 
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body has ultimately rejected the bill for repealing the embargo laws, 
This information has caused a rise of course in all articles of American 
produce. The following isa copy of Mr. Galatin’s Instructions to the 
Collectors of American Ports, on the subject of the New Iutercourse 
Act. 

“ I herewith transmit a printed copy of an act to interdict the com- 
mercial intercourse between the United States and Great Britain and 
France and their dependencies, and for other purposes, 

“ The provisions of the ist and 2d sections extend to public ships 
and vessels of France; the regulation already in force in relation to 
public vessels of Great Britain. 

“ The 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, sections take effect after 
the 15th day of this month, after which day vessels owned by Citizens 
may be cleared for any foreign port or place, other than those excepted 
by the 12th section, on giving bond in a sum double the value of the 
vessel and cargo, and in other respects complying with the requisites of 
the 2d section of the act of the 9th of January last. It follows, that 
the provision in the last mentioned sections, requiring bond in six times 
the value of the vessel and cargo is repealed from and after the 15th 
of this month, 

“ The laws to remain in full force in relation to vessels owned by 
foreigners, and in addition thereto bond in four times the value of the 
vessels and cargo must he required from such vessels, whether they sail 
in ballast, or with the cargo which they had brought in, that they shall 
not proceed to forbidden ports, &c. in the form prescribed by the 13th 
section; not even English vessels can after that day be cleared-for the 
dominions of England, or French vessels for the dominions of France. 
Packets and other vessels excepted, under the 1st section of the act, 
may, however, be permitted to proceed. No foreign vessel whatever 
and wherever bound, can take any cargo on board. 

“ The coasting trade is, by the 14th sectivv, released from every 
impediment laid by the embargo laws, such provisions excepted, as are 
contained in the 15th section, All instructions, therefore, on that 
subject, are revoked ; and particularly those prohibiting re-shipment. 
Detentions are still however authorised in cases where there is sufficient 
cause to apprehend that an evasiou of the law is intended, and the pro- 
visions applicable to districts adjacent to foreign territories remain in 
force. But you are authorised to grant permission to” proceed to New 
Orleans, unless you have reason to believe that there is an intention to 
evade or violate the law, ig which case you will refer the applicant to 


this department. 
VOL, 1. 3N 
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“ Every country nominally enjoying an independent form of govern- 
ment (other than Great Britain and France, and vot in the actual pos- 
session of either Great Britain or Frauce) is open by the law, and par- 
ticularly Holland, Spain, aud Portugal, and their colonies. But you 
will suspend, until the question has been investigated, granting clear- 
ances for any part of the island of St. Domingg, or of the kingdom of 
Italy. Colonies conquered by and in the possession of Great Britain 
or France are probibited. 

“Tam respectfully, your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) Avert GaLLalIn. 
*“ The Collector of Customs of the District of Philadelphia.” 

Austria.—Specie has become so extremely scarce in consequence of 
the approaching war, thata ducat in gold has been eagerly bought at 
13 florins in bank notes, When paper is at par the value of a ducat is 
feur florins and a half, 

British colonies in America,—The following is a copy of a letter lately 
received from Quebec. “ We have much pleasure in stating that the 
exports of these provinces this season have exceeded any former period, 
and the great exertions which are now making preparatory to the next 
season, cannot fail to keep them up to the same extent. The American 
embargo has been highly beneficial to the British North American pro- 
vinces ; it has afforded them the opportunity of proving that with the 
mother country they are competent to the, supply of the British West 
India Islands. It will induce our shipwrights to return to these pro- 
vinces, which will enable us to resume sbip building, which has been so 
long’ depressed here. Many of our fishermen and seamen who had 
emigrated have already come back. The citizens of. the United States 
have: for many years supplied us principally with articles of general 
consumption, which they smuggled into the provinces; but they will 
now be excluded. 

Denmark.—The Danes who have so long held up thcir heads amidst 
the calamities of war, in bravado to the English, now begin to feel all 
the dire effects thereof. The Danisli bank notes lose upwards of 60 
per cent. for ready money. 

Domestic Retrospect. 

We have again to dbserve that most of the articles which have so 
suddenly and unprecedently rose in this country through speculation, 
are still looking down, and the many arrivals of cotton at the different 
ports, causes the market to be very dull. 

Sugars and coffee, which the trade were willing to hold outas a rising 
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article, particularly the former, from the bill prohibiting the distillation 
from corn, are rather inclined, if any alteration, to be somewhat lower, 
from the acquisition of Martinique; this valuable colonial acquisition to 
Great Britain, will still farther distress our antagonist, and cause those 
articles (if procurable at any rate) to be farther advanced in price to 
their unfortunate consumers on the Continent; and. Monsieur will now 
have neither caffé or sucre, 

The various produce of Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Russia, and 
Prussia, which furms an article of demand in this country, and are at 
present at exorbitant prices, must ultimately not only be much lower 
but if we may judge at ail from the hundreds, if not thousands, of trad- 
ing licevces grauted by our government for the import of cargoes of 
permitted goods from the various ports in those countries to Great 
Britain, under neutral and even enemies flags, tend shortly to cause 
even a glut in the British article ; but much do we suspect, that all is 
not bright that glitters, and that one qr. of those cargoes sailing uuder 
the British protection, will never find their way into a British port, un- 
less brought in by the vigilance of the British crvizers. The peace 
jately concluded with Turkey will prove of the highest importance to 
our mercaatile interest, as a considerable quantity of our manufactures 
will be exported thither, and our importations thence of cottons, called 
smyrnas and salonicas for making the coarser kind of calieoes, will 
come into our market on reasonable terms, compared with the present 
high prices of those articles, aud the goods in demand for exportation 
will enliven the manufactures ef Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, and 
Manchester, 

Agricultural Report, 


The wheat crops of both the late and early sowings have come on 
well since our last, and at present cover over the surface of the ground, 
and de not appear to have at ail suffered from the wet; and provided 
the late frosts are not of too long 4 continuance, wil] receive no harm 
therefrom, although the farmers are never wanting of a pretext to cry 
out against the appearance of the crops; as it is well known, that wheat 
isavery hardy plant, and even requires this seasonable weather to 
check its growth ti the month of May, Hemp has been ‘sown toa 
large extent in the fer counties, and promises very fair; the hop 
plantations are also iu fair condition, and push their bines strongly to 
the pole. Tlorses of all kinds are mach dearer than two months since, 
particularly those fit to remount our light cavalry, which are eagerly 


bought up by government, 
Su 2 
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THE MARINE LIST. 


Tue homeward bound Oporto fleet 
was spoken with 2d insiant, in lat. 44. 24. 
long. 11. 

The Nelly and Ann, Cline, fron Gib- 
raltar to London, is taken and carried 
into Boulogne. 

The Elizabeth, Webb, was captured 
7th fustant, and earried into Rotter- 


om. 

The Industry, from Plymouth to Lon- 
don, wus eaptured 1@th February, by 
LOiseau privateer.—— The Margaret, 
Key, from Mogadore to London, is cap- 
.tured by the Grand Dake of Berg and 
Alexandrine privateers.—and'the Volan- 
teer, ———, from Cork to London, is 
captured, and all carried in Calais. 

The sloop Phanix is taken and carried 
into Cherbourg. 

The Hannibal and the Priscilla, from 
Newtoundland to Lisbon, were captured 
and sunk in December, by Le Colebre 
French corvette. 

The German packet, Foster, from Rio 
Janeiro, was captured Ist instant, off the 
Western Islands, by the French priva- 
‘teer Admiral Martyn, of 4 gans and 110 
men, out 12 days trom Bourdeaux. 

The Becuue French schooner priva- 
teer, of 3 guns and 38 men, was captured 
e6th October, by the Ferrett SW. She 
had been out ten days from Martinique, 
and made no capture. 

The James, Pembérton, from Bahamas 
to Liverpool, is supposed to have been 
captured about August last, and carried 
into France. 

The Nordestern, Took, frony Norden, 
was captured by a French privateer 4th 
instant, and carried into Westerchilling. 

The Active, Gourlay, from Clyde, 
which was reported to be captured, is 
arrived at Croix, 

The Vanguard, . from Trinidad 
to London, is taken by the Ambuscade 
French Privateer, after an action of an 
hour and a half, and carried into Dun- 
kirk, —-The Vanguard had previously 
captured a French privateer, and beat 
off two others. 

The Sicily, (Suppose Cecilia,) British 
ves-el, valued at 50,000 sequins, is taken 
by the French at the entrance of the 
Ganges. 

The St. Antonio e Aventura, ——, from 
Byistol to Lisbon, pat into L’Orient in 
distiess, and is taken possession of, 

The Spring, Swaine, from Heligoland 
to London, was ov shore near Blakeney, 
14th, and wearly half fall of Water.— 
Past of the Cargo thrown overboard. 

The Swan, ———, from Cadiz to Liver- 
pool, is put back to Cadiz with loss of 
foretopmast and an anchor and cable, 
after being out five days. 

The Lascelles, Reynolds, from Rio 
Janeiro to Liverpool, parted from the 
Surveillante frigate, in the Chops of the 
Channel. The Hero of the Nile, Post- 
gate, parted on the 7th instant. 

The Twee Gebroeders, Otto; and the 
Jong Jucob, from Altona, laden with 
Flour, were sent into Yarmouth on Mon- 
day, by ihe Pincher GB. 


The Jenve Emma French schooner, ar- 
rived at Dover on Sunday, prize to the 
Cherokee SW, She was cut out from 
under the batteries at Dunkirk. 

The General Lauriston French brig, 
from Nantz to the Isles of France, prize 
to the Hero MW.—The Bonne Mere, 
French ketch, from Brest, prize to the 
Mercarius SW. arrived at Plymouth on 
Monday. 

The Lion privateer of Gaernsey, has 
captuied and sent to that island aFrenoh 
schooner, from Gaudaloupe. 

A ship’s boat, marked ‘ Hope of Lon- 
don, Joseph Johnsen, master,” bas been 
picked up uear Liverpool. 

The Topaze French frigate, of 40 guns 
and 360 nen, from Brest, was captured 
on the 22d January at anchor at Point 
Noive, Gaudaloupe, by the Cleopatra 
frigate and Hazard sloop of war, after 
an action of 45 minutes, — The Topaze 
had 10 men killed and 19 wounded ; the 
Cleopatra two killed and one wounded, 

The French brigs Napoleon and Jose. 
phine, from Bayonne to Martinique, with 
wine, flour, &c. were captured in Janu. 
ary off Martinique by the Woiverine and 
Dominica sloops of war, and carried 
into Barbadoes. 

The Tyson, Kneale, from Liverpool to 
Barbadoes and Jamaica, is captored by 
the Renonmrene French privateer, and 
carried into Gaudaloupe. 

The vesseis which sailed from Ports. 
mouth 15th December, bound to Deme- 
rara, Berbice, and Surinam, parted from 
the Gloire trigate 10th January, under 
convoy of the Surinam SW which had 
arrived at Barbadoes 26th, after seeing 
them to their destinations, 

The Berwick, Griffiths, from. London 
to Barbadoes, parted from the fleet 18th 
December (three days after sailing from 
Portsmouth) and had not arrived, nor 
any account been received of her at 
Barbadoes on 50th ult. 

The Farnley, Larrison, from Malta, is 
pat into Syracase, having lost her fore- 
must and bowsprit. 

His Majesty’s brig Morne Fortonce up- 
set in a squail off Martinique 9th Jannu- 
ary.—Only the Clerk and 18 seamen 
saved. 

The Proserpine frigate is taken by the 
Penelope and Palincure French frigates, 
after an action of three-quarters of an 
hour, and carried into Toulon, —The 
Proserpine had eleven mei killed and 
fifteen wounded. 

The Hiram, Pogu, from St. Ube’s to 
Cork ; the Albion, Botley, from New- 
foundland to Pool, were captured and 
burnt on 12th & 13th November by the 
Venus French frigate —She captured on 
28tl: December the Paz e Triumfo, from 
Lisbon to the Brazils, which she gave up 
to the ecrews.—Ihe Paz e Triumfo ar- 
rived at Barbadvoes 23d January in a 
very leaky static, and is condemned. 

The Spenish schooner Victim, ———, 
from Havanah to Cadiz, was captured 
4th December by the Venus Freneb tri- 
gate, and it is supposed foundered the 





uext day. 
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The Salsette frigate, supposed to he 
lost in the Balti¢, arrived at Carlserona 
Sih instant, aiter being uine weeks m 
the ice. 

the Blanche, from Halifax, was total- 
ly distrasted in a gaie oa ith Decem- 
ber, and arrived ut barbadves 10th Ja- 
nuary. , 

The Sally, Kennedy, from Shelburn to 
Parbadves, toundered vif Barhudoes 17th 
Jan.—Crew saved. 

Che imperiense frigate 1s arrived from 
the Mediterranean ;—-poke the ontward- 
bound Portugal apd Mediierranean fleets 
on the 8th instant of Cape Pinistere. 

The Nancy lugser, arrived at Pal- 
me ulh on Wednesday, was cut out of St. 
Sebastian’s, with tour others, by the 
boats of the Arethusa and Resistance 
frigutes, 

The Irlam, arrived at Liverpool, has 
captured a French brig, from Guada- 
loupe, with 300 bhds. of sugar. Parted 
from her 17th instant. 

fhe Betsey, Lacheur, from Jersey to 
Tobago, was Captured the coth Decem 
ber by a French privateer,—retaken the 
Sth January by the Porester SW and car- 
ried to Barbadoes. 

The Phenix, ———, from Liverpoo? to 
the Braziis, was captured and burnt in 
December by the Topaze French trigate. 

The Maria Danish sloop, prize to the 
Mars man of war, arrived at Leith the 
15th instant, 

The Alexander, of and for Aberdeen, 
Machiy, sailed from the Bay of Fundy 
the cal 
been beard of, 

The Margy, Mares, arrived at Liver- 
pool, sailed fram Demerara 7th alt. in 
company with the Commerce and Pelle 
Isle. The former purted on the th, and 
the latter to the northward of Tortola. 

The Batavia. — 
New York, was detained by the Cor- 
morant SW; afterward taken possession 
of by the crew ; again detained by the 
irlam, arrived at Liverpool, and sent 

Barbadves, 

The Pincher GR has taken a small 
Danish privateer, about [0 miles from 
eligoland, aud carried her into that 
island. 

The Wayti, Groves, of and for Bristol, 
from Hayti, was Captured 4th instant by 
a French privateer, retaken by the 
Diana frigate, and arrived at Plymouth 
ou Wedne-day. 

The Danish brig Haabet, from L’Orient 
to Norway, laden with cyder and wheat, 
arrived at Malmouth uth, prize to the 
Humber AS. ° 

The Tonanto, Scarpato, from Sicilly to 
Loudon, arrived at Scilly in January, 
from whence she sailed 24th of that 
month, and has not sinte been heard of, 

The Dragon, Ayres, from Hayti and 
Baibadues to Liverpvol, is totally Jost 
on the coast of Florida. 

‘The Waterman, Watson, from London 
to Gothenburg, sailed from the Nore 
with a fleet C2d November last; parted 
on the ist December, and has not since 
been heard of. . 

dhe Jama Vigten, from Stockholm to 


The Mar 


——, from Rochelle to) 
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Cadiz, put into Carminal near Ferrol in 

| aisteess and was seized by the French 
18th wit. 

| The Esther, Sacket, from- Malta to 
agliari, is pat into Palermo with da- 


| maze. 
| he Charlotte, Nicolai, sailed from 
| Dablin 4th December, bound to Ply- 
mouth, aud has net since been heard of. 
| Cape ef Good Hupe, 2a Jan.—* Yester- 
jday arrived the Leopard MW from a 
, cruize—she spoke ti@ Diana, from Ma- 
| dras, about 28 davs sinee, with loss. of 
foremast and bewsprit, in a severe gale 
| 2¢d November, in Jat 10, 8, long. 90. E. 
in which gale the convoy sutlered more 
or less.—1IMS Thais was yesterday «is- 
patched by Admiral Bertie to look after 
the Diana and the following ships which 
are missing, viz. Experiment, Glory, and 
Lord Nelson.” 

The Sea Flower, ——~, was taken by 
the Manche French frigate Is Sept.— 
retaken by the Raisonable MW @ th Oc- 
tober, and arrived at the Cape ot Good 
llope 2ist Nov. 8 

the Ceres country ship, retaken by 
11M Olympia, arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope 2ist January. 

Bombay, 4th Nov.—*“* The Calcutta, 
—-, is captured off Ganjam.—The Henry 
Wellesley, and the Ganges are captured. 
—The Margaret has been taken, and re- 
taken by the Ceylon.” 





The Walthamstow, Asia, Gen. Stewart, 
- Stephen Lashirgton, Ocean, Devay- 


nes, lottenham, and Union outward- 


of October, and has not since | bound Indiamen, were all well on 24th 


| November in lat. 33. 31. S. long. 14 
+25. W. 
| The Rein Deer SW arrived in the 
|} Downs from Honduras, saiied from 
| thence with the following vessels under 
| convoy, viz. Hibberts, Aigo, Advertare, 
Finne, Friends, Belize, and Agnes —Ihe 
| Belize parted the 2th January ; the Ag- 
} nes sprung a levk the 31st January, and 
} put back ; the others parted on sd Feb- 
jraary, in lat. 34. 55, long. 57. daiing a 
violent gale, 
The Spanish Junta, Marray, from Lon- 
don to Havanah, was lost 40th December 
last on the Stoney Points Reef. about 
three miles distunt from the small island 
of Guazava, the north side Caba—Crew 
saved, 

The Alert, Mason, from Malta to Lon- 
don, was run down and sowk by the 
Prince George transport.—Crew saved 
on the coast of Portugal. 

‘the Arragante, ——, from London to 
Oporto, put into Ferrol in distréss, and 
is seized by the Fretich. 

The Jane, Spencer, from Newfound- 
land to Pool, wis captared the latter 
end of December, and carried into St. 
Maloe’s. . 

The Minerva, Da Lima, from London 
to St. Michael’s, has been taken by a 
French privateer—fetakeh by an Eng- 
lish frigate, and cartied iwto Lisbon. 

The Fauny, Bonstield, bound to. Lon- 
don, is lust in the river Flata—Crew 
saved, 

The Vrow Elizabeth, Lammers, bound 
to Aberdeen, is totally Jost in the Baltic. 
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BANKRE PTCIES. 


( The Svticitors’ Names are between 
Parentheses.) 
ATKINSON Stephen, Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne, insurance broker. Atkinson, 
Chancery lane, and Bainbridge, New- 
eastie, 

Byli James, New Sarum, Wilts, victual- 
ler. (Amor and Nichols, Sovthamp- 
toa. 

Baxter John, Sheffield, edge-tool manna- 
facturer, . (Wilson, Hatton, Baider, and 
Sevjeant, Sheffield. 

Bayley William, Burnham, Essex, boat 
builder. (Mawiey, Dorset street, Salis 
bery square. 

Bayley Susannah, & Thomas Bayley, 
Vanwell Heath, Middlesex, chandler. 
(Benton, Union street, Southwark. 

bird William, late of Stone Strafford, 
and Edward Holloway, Broadfield, late 
ef Stourport, Worcester, boat builders 
(Heeg, Hatton Garden, and Uallen, Kid- 
derminster. 

Brace James, Deptford, dealer and 
chapman. (Searic, Child’s place, Tempie 
Bay 


Bradley Edward the elder, Bramley, 
Middlesex, baker. (Neale and Flad- 
gate, Norfolk street, Swwand. 

Breakspear John, Oxford street, silver- 
smith. (Batchellor and Potts, Serjcant’s 
imn, Fleet street. 

Broadtield Edward, Hollow, Stourport, 
Worcester, boat builder. (Begg, Hat- 
ton Garden, and Hallen, Kidderminster. 

Bromiley Wiliitam Garnaham, and Ko. 
Bert Simth, Bishopsgate st. auctioueers. 
(Adams, Old Jewry. , 

Brooks Joseph, late of Sheffield, but 
pow or late of St. John street, West 
Swithtield, bardwareman. (Battey, 
Chancery lane. ; 

brown James, Manchester, innkeeper. 
(Johnson and Bailey, Manchester, and 
Eltis, Cursitor street. 

Bert William, Colyton, Devon, money 
serivener. (Samson, Colyton, and War- 
ry, New inp. 

Batcher William, 
Mile end, New Town, builder. 
John strect,Crutched friars, 

Charlies John, Tregare, Monmouth, 
timber dealer. (Harris, Monmouth, and 
Williams, Red Lion square. 

Chancy James, Toticnham court road, 
provision merchant. (Shearman, Heart 
street, Bloomsbury. 

Charke Abraham, Newport, Isle of 
Wight, dealer and chapman. (Gatty 
and Hatton, Angel court, Throgmorton 
Street. 

Cooper Danie}, Stockport, Chester. hat 
manuiactarer. (Pares, Mules, Alston 
and Miles, Liecener, and Baxter and 
Martin, Farnival’s inn, 

Cotton John, Coventry, builder. (Inge 
and Carter, Covenry. 

Cowtell William, Manchester, stone 
mason. (Milne, Sergeant, and Milne, 
Manchester, and Mine and Parry, 


Chicksand strect, 
(Bart, 


Bankrupts. 


NKRUPTS. 






[May 1, 





Crane Thomas, Preston, Lancaster, 
iron mronger, (Avison, Live: pool. 

Daiton Thomas, Mitcham, Surry, shop. 
keeper. (Fisher, Bell square, Foste: 
lane, Cheapside. 

Dempsey William, and John Acraman, 
Bristoi, taulors. (Bayley, Bristol, and 
Edmunds, Exchequer othce of Pleas, 
Lincolu’s ina, 

Dobson Peter, Claughton, Lancaster , 
cotton spinners. (Dewharst, Preston , 
and Barretts, Holborn court, Gray's 
inn. 

Draper Thomas, City road, Shoreditch, 
surgeon. (Wilson, Devonshire street, 
Bishopsgate street. 

Finch John Charles, Russel 
Drury lane, tavern keeper. 
Clitford’s ina. 

Firmin Peter, Deedham, Essex, money 
scrivcner. (Woodgate, Golden square, 

‘orster Richard, High street, Blooms 
bary, chee monger. (Wilde, Warwick 
tquare, Newgate strect. 

Garner Joseph, ‘Thetford, Norfolk, 
hatter. (Bonstield, Bouverie street, and 
Cueek, Manchester. 

George John, Carburton street, Fitz- 
roy square, horse dealer. (Ellis, James's 
street, Buckingham gate. 

Gibson Richard Henry, Windsor place, 
City road, and Wolf Benjamin, late of 
the same place, but now at Gibraltar, or 


ccurt, 
(Bower, 











it parts beyond -the seas, jeweller, 
Coote, Austin friars. 
Gilpin John, East Teignmouth, Devon, 


victealler. (Boulflower, Devonshire 
street, Queen square, and Peacocke, 
Teignmouth. 

Gregory John, Haverhill, Suffolk, ba- 


ker. (Burleigh, Haythorn hall, Essex, 
and Cuttins, Burtlet’s buildings, Hol- 
born. 

Grew George, Waltham cross, Hert. 
ford, tailor. (Thomas, Fen court, Fen 
charch street. 

Gurney Jolm, Acre lane, Brixton 
causeway, Surry, carpenter. (Godmond, 
New Bridge street, Blacktriars. 

Iarly Lewis, Watford, Herts, silk 
throwster. (Fairley, New square, Lin- 
coln’s inn, 

Harwood William, Tiverton, Devon, 
blacksmith. (Biake and Son, Cock's 
court, Carey street, and Wood & Strong, 
fivertona, 

Haiton Thomas, Colford, Gloucester, 
mercer, (James, Colford, 

Heslop William, Long Acre, man’s 
mercer. (Sweet, Furnival’s inn court. 

Hilltar Henry, Haymarket, umbrella 


maker. (Bagby, Symond’s inn, 
Hodsol Abraham, Sheerness, linen 
clvaper. (Vourdilion and Hewett, Lit- 


tle Friday street. 

Hodson Wil.iam. Manchester, cotton 
m inufacturer. (Jepson, Manchester, 
ani Cooper and Low, Southampton 
buildings. 

Holt John, Salford, Lancaster, dyer. 











Temple, 


(Cardwell, Manchester, and Clits Curs}- 
tur styect, 
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Heart Samuel John, Norwich, Duffield, 
mnanufucturets (Marsh, Norwich, and 
Sugers, Great St. Helen's. 

Founson Joh, F.ect street, linen dra- 

er. (Foss, Essex street. Strand. 

Ingham Jcseph, Great Lever, Lanca- 
shire, innkeeper. (Cooper and Lowe, 
Southainpton buildings, and Cook, Sal- 
ford. 

Jackson Jesse, Leicester, hosier. (Bur- 
bridge, Leicester. 

Jackson John, Farnham, Surry, sur- 
geon, (Pellet, Lronmonger’s hall, Fen- 
charch street. 

Jennings James, Wendlebmry, Oxford, 
brewer. (Walford, Bicester. 

Jones John, Gloucester, cyder mer- 
chant. (Jenkin’s, Jaques, Abbot, and 
@o. New inn, and Wilton, Gloncester. 

Jones Thomas, liverpool, builder. 
{Shepherd and Adlington, Bedford row, 
and Dawson, Liverpool. 

Knott Robert, Wyndenham, Norfolk, 
shopkeeper. (Grand, Norwich, and 
Bresiand, Brunswick square. 

Knowlton Charles, Bristol, linen dra- 
per. (Syddall, Aldersgate street. 

Lamb William, Dudley, Worcester, 
victualler. (Gabel, Lincoln’s inn, and 
Parker, Birmingham. 

Laxtou John, Exeter, linen draper, 
(Bennet, Dean’s eourt, Doctor's Com- 
mons. 

Lord Henry, Manchester, dealer in 
cotton twist. (Sharpe, ecles, and Crivic, 
Manchester, and Milne and Parry, Tem 

le. 

- Lord Lawrence, Longsight, Manches- 
ter, cotton manufacturer. (Partington, 
Manchester. 

Lyou Wolfe, Dewzell strect, Clare 
market, glass meichant. (Henson, Dor- 
set street, Salisbury square. 

Mac Bride, Archibald, Liverpool, per- 
fumer. (Windle, John street, Bedtord 
row, and Griffith and Hind, Liverpool. 

Manning James, Bristol, grocer. 
(Pranks, Hart street, Bloomsbury square, 
and Lemans, Bristol. 

Marks Ilenry, [igh street, St. Giles’s, 
salesman. (isaacs, Mitre court, Ald. 


ate. 
. Mark Phillip, Plymonth Dock, linen 
diaper. (Adams, Old Jewry. 

Martin Henry, Wallingford, Berks, 
linen draper. (Bourdillon and Hewett, 
Little Friday streets Cheapside. 

Martin Thomas, Birmingham, cord 
wainer. (Baxter and Martin, Furnival's 
inn, and Webb, Birmingham, 

Matthews Michael, Bath, grocer. 
Fdmunds, Exchequer office of Pleas, 
Lincoln’s inn. and Miller, Bath. 

Mawdsley John, Ormskirk, Lancashire, ; 
joiner. (Biackstock, St. Mildred’s court, 
and Wright and Pajmer, Ormskirk. 

Milburn William, Clifton, York, tan- 
ner. (Fairbank, Kraresbury, York, 
and Lodington and Halil, Secundary’s} 
office, Temple. 

Mills Henry,Guisbrough, York, miller 
(Wardel, Ginisbrough, and J. and kK. Wel- 
les, Warntord court, Throgmorton street 

Newport Benjamin, Gijl strect, Lime 
house, carpenter. (Fitzgerald, Leinan! 
at-eet, Guydman's felds. i 
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Noton George, Terby, shopkee 
(Hall, Sater’s hal!. > oa 
Paimer Ebenezer, Old Jewr paper 
hanger. (Benbow and pit j 
buildings, Lincoln’s inn. 
Phipps James, St. Joha’s lane, Clerk. 


enweil. (West. 

Polack Benjamin, Sheffield, York, 
watchmaker.. (Greaves aud Battey, 
Cuuancery Jane. 

Prentis John, Christ Church, Suruy, 
bricklayer. (Westons, Fenchurch strece 

Rayner Esther, & John Medley, New- 
port, Isle of Wight, corn dealers. (Wor. 
sley, Newport. 

Rees tunnah, Neath, Clamorgan, 
mercer. (Bleasdale, Alexander, aud 
liolme, New inn, and Davis avd Bor 
rington, Swansea. 

Rice Thomas, Stroud, Glowcester, eto- 
thier. (Newman and Clarke, Stroud, 
and Constable, Symonfd’s inn, 

Roe Thomas, Woelverhampten, drus- 
gist. (Price, Woolverhampton, aud 
Austice, King’s bench walks, Temple. 

Roll Bdward, Red Liou street, Spital- 
fields. (Bond, Evust India chambers, 
Leadenhall street. 

Rothery Timothy, Leeds, York, weo- 
stapler. (Lambert, liattou Garden, and 
Skelton, Leeds. 

Rasby John, Newmills, Derbyshine, 
cotton spinner, (Cardwell, Manchester, 
and Elis, Cursitor street. 

Samuel Richard, High st. St. Giles, 
linen draper. (Frowd and Blandiona, 
t: myple, and Cateaton street. 

Scott John, Gumecester, othermiee 
Godmanchester, [luutingdon, black 
smith. (Maule and Sweetings, Hunting 
don. 

Schaffer John, Londen read, Surry 
floor cloth manufacturer. — (Godmona, 
New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 

Smith William, Portsea, Hants, linen 
draper, (Gregson, and Dickson, Auped 
court, Throgmorion street. 

Sneil Joba, and John Pinkham, Mig. 
mouth Dock, ironmongers (Bleasdale 
Alexanuer, and Holme, New inn, and 
Meredith, Birmingham, 

Southerton Franeis, Tiverton, Devon, 
dealer and chapman- (Fawhandk, Eby 
place, and Hellings, Tivertaa. 

Taylor George, Bristol, mrenckare 
Franks, Heart stveet, Bloumsbury, auc 
Lemans, Bristol. 

T. dhanter John, Lancaster, nen ané 
woollen diaper. (Barretts, Gray's ina, 
and Shartisant, Preston. 

Temlins John, Bristol, grocer. (Broom 
and Pmneger, Gray’s inv square. 

Turnbull Walter, Oxford street, muwc 
seller. (Wood, Richmond uildings, 
Soho. 

Valyer Thomas, #aimoath, butcher. 
(Tipper, Falmouth, avd Shepherd ana 
Adhuagion. Bedtord row. 

Vine Chales, Westbury, Wilt*, tallow 
chandler, (Williams, Ked Lien squam, 
aud Williams, Trowbridge. 

Wake William, Spital square, 
weaver. (Berry, Bucklersoury. 

Waurington John, Newcastle, Staffows, 
butcher Pandey, Sericeiseey Lisy 


ailx 
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coln’s inn fields, and Griflin, Titensor, 
Stauord, 

Whitmarsh David, Brokenhurst, Herts, 
shopkeeper. (Reardan and Davis, Cor- 
bet court, Gracechurch street. 

Whittle Samuel the younger, Shiffnal, 
Salop, grocer’ (Corser, Woulverhamp- 





ton. 

Wild David, Newton, Montgomery- 
shire, flanuel mauafacturer. (Bys, Hat- 
9) Garden, and Marsh, Llanidives. 

Williams John, Fenchurch street, 
cheesemonger. (Scott, St. Mildred’s 
court, Poultry. , 

Williams William, Wapping, 
boiler. (Adawns, Oid Jewry. 

Wood David, Bloxwick, Stafford,‘ awl- 
blade maker. (turner and Pike, Fuis- 
bury square, and flexiey, Walsal. 

Wyuane Willam, Merther Tydvall, 
Glamorganshire, vintner. (Evans, New- 
port, and Willams, Red Lion square. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED. 


soap 


Ainsworth Thomas, Blackburn, Lan- 
easter, and John Watson, Joba Watson 
the younger, and Joseph Watson, Pres- 
ton, Lancaster, cotton manufaciuers, 
April 5. 

Ainsworth 

vil 5. 
ay ee John Robert, Throgmorton 
street, merchant, April 22. " 

Baillie George, and John Jeffray, 
Finsbury place, merchants, April 25. 

Baillie George, Finsbury piace, mer- 
chant, April 25. 

Bead John, Birmingham, button mak- 

, April LL. 

"panon Edward, Lancaster, merchant, 
April 6. : 

3eake John, Rye, Sussex, innkeeper, 
pul &. 

Bedford William, and Samuel Sumner, 
Foster Jane, linen draper, March 28. 

Beetson Henry Gienedy, Gray’s inn 
square, scrivener, April &. : 

Bell John, Troubridge Wells, clothier, 
Apri it. ' 

sell William, Bristol, 
March 20. 

Bitdell Elizabeth, Ratcliff cross, Step- 
ney, huberdasher, March 283. 

Birch Jeremiah, Creeting, St, Peter, 
Sutfolk, butcher, March 2. 

Bridger John, Mortlake, Surry, tallow 
chandler, March 18. 

Brockbank John, Keswick, Cumber- 
land, dealer and chapman, March 14 

Braint’ Richard Gatland, Minories, 
buicher, April 11. 

Bryse.. David, Tottenham, statuary, 
April 8. 

Bullen Robert, Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Regis, Dorset, butcher, March 
18. 
Bury John, Ciiften upon Teame, Wor- 
cester, butcher, April 1 

Cassell Wiliam Lambert, Thames Dit- 
ton, Surry,carpenier, May 30, 

Chalmers Witiiam, Carlisle, draper, 
March 15. 

Cheyuey John, Oxford street, linen 


Thomas, individually, 


A 


linen draper, 


Dividends. 





[May t, 


Chorley Joli, Liverpool, merchant, 
April 6. 

Christian Adam, High street, St. Mary- 
le-bone, pawn broker, March 5. 

Crane Charles fieomartyr, Bow lane, 
merchant, March go. 

Craven Edward, Clayton le Wods, 
Lancaster, cotton manufacturer, April 4. 
Crombie David, Great Tlermitage 
Street, mariner, April 4. 

Cropley James, Halifax, York, mer- 
chant, March 21. 

Culishaw Ralph, Wrightlington, Lan- 
caster, Coal merchant, April L4. 
Devenport Joseph, ana John Finney, 
Aldermaubury, merchants, March ¢@.4" 


Dean Joseph, Wathug street, linen 
draper, April 18. 
Deck Arthur, Cambridge, chemist, 


March °9. 

Degraves Peter, Cheapside, & Thomas 
Brainbridge, Manchester, warehouse- 
men, March 20, 

Dicks William, Frome, Somerset, clo- 
thier, April 10. 

Dudfieid Charles, Tewkesbury, Glou- 
cester, innholder, April 1. 

Dann Thomas, Trowbridge, Wi!.s, clo- 
thier, Apvil 11. 

Daun Joseph, and Charles Robinson, 
Wood street, London, factors, Marvel 93, 

Famer John, Preston, Somerset, cotton 
spinner, April 1. 

Easton William, junior, Bucklersbury, 
warehouseman, May, 9. 

Eiinott George, Liverpool, merchant, 
March ¢2. ‘ 

Fearon John, Deanscales, Cumber- 
jand, factor, March 14. 

Fox, Jonathan ana William, Pavement, 
Finsbury, merchants, April 18. 

Godden Thomas, Maid’s lane, carpen. 
ter, May 16. 

Gough William, Birmingham, butcher, 
April 8. » 

Grieveson John Newcastie upon Tyne, 
vintners, March 29. 

Grover Richard, Town Mailing, Kent, 
grocer, May 9, 

. ~ Joseph, Sheffield, merchant, 
aovwiho 

vane Samuel, Manchester, hatter, 
April 4. 

Hlart Samuel, Swaffham Prior, Cam- 
brisige, dealer and chapman, March ¢9. 

Hethermgton Andrew, and Jolin 
Mackie, Drury lane, -perfumers, Nay 


30. 

Hilton William, and Jobn Jackson, 
Oxtord road, linen draper, April 17. 

lioffman Damel, Boltou street, Long 
Acre, cheesemonger, March 25, 

tloiden James, the elder, and James 
Holden the younger, salturd, Lancaster, 
dyevs, March 20. 

Jackson Richard, and John Hankin, 
Oxtord street, rectifiers, April 2¢. 

[bbetsog Samuel, Ludgate hill, mercer, 
April &. 

Jotnson William Catlin. and John 
Wiltshire, Huntingdon, drapers, May 2. 

Joimson Joseph, Holborn hill, draper, 
April 25. * 

Kent Elizabeth, Blooster, Oxford, dra- 





Grapes, April &, 








per, March 2. 
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Return of Imports and Exports in the PORT of LONDON, 
Srom 20th March, to 19th April, 1809, 
IMPORTS, 


Cotton Wool, lbs. 
Currants, cask, «+--+. 
Coffee, bags. 


456 


ccccces OF,0001 


--7840 
eres 1995 


eeeeee 


Hides, «cccccseccecs 
Nuts, bushels, ----.... 


5100)!Nuts, bags-+-eess---see- e+e TBO 


Casks- eee ccceceseceess +++ 420 (Sugar, hhds. «+--+++--++6- e+e 1572 

casks 460 
Thrown lbs. «---+++++++ 1880 
Raw, lbs. ---+-+-+++++++ $500 
Nin” tons: 


Brandy, punch---.--- seeeee + 623 
Figs, drums. --+--.- seeeere 4320 

boxes seeeeees 708 | 
Rags, tons,-++- 78 
Indigo Ibs, - + 8640 
Oil, Sperm tons,.+++++++e++ 290, 
Oil, Olive gailons. +++ 6100, 


jSilk, 


, eee erreceseseeees 56 
Wine, pipes: tee eeceerecccees B50 
746 


Rum, puncheons - 





EXPORTS. 


Alum, cwts, --sersseseeees 56 
Beer, tons. 750 
Baize, pieces. seeecesees « 6820 
Blankets, pieces. -++-+++- seee 428 
Brimstone, cwts,-+++++++ 15 
Brandy, panes. oeeee -. 78 
Coffee, cwt.- 5820 
Cocoa cwts.- 242 
Copper, tons, -++++-+++++4++ 126 
Candles, doz. 3820 
Copperas, cwt. ++++++++++++ 1100 
Cochineal, lbs. ----++++++++ 890 
Cotton, printed, yards---- 646,000 
Hops, tons. -- sausemen 
Flannel, yards. -- ++ 27,810) 
Leather, Tanned lbs. --+-+- 4000 


see eeree 


seer ereeeeeeeee 


eee ewer ee ese 


eeeeee 





Linens, Trish --+-- ++ 278,300 


seeeFelt, doz, -++eeesseeee 700 
++++Silk, doz. -- 58 
-+++Straw, doz. 120 
Tron, tons, +++++++eeeeeeees O76 
Lead, tons, +++e+e+eeees 450 
Brass, tONS+ ee eeereceeccesess GIG 
Pewter, tons ++-+ersseeesseeee 5G 
Steel, OMS, occeccsere +- 18 
Herri 3, barrels, «-++--++++ 2600 
Stock fish, casks 

Shot, cwts,-+++e-- 
Sugar, Raw, cwts. -- 
Refined cwts. 788 
Sail Cloth, ells,-+--+++++-+ 126,340 
Tallow, CWES, cae rereerceseees ee ST 
Printed books, cwts,--++++-+ 1256 
Playing cards, cwts,+++-++++++ 176 


CeO eeeeeeres 


eee eeeeeeee 


eer ereres 185 
++ ++ 27,370 


eeee eee eeeees 








Indigo, Ihs, «++++++e++++++ 21,820 
Hats Beaver, dozs, ++++++++ 198 


Earthen ware, pieces: -+- 1,700,000 





The Fama Prices of Navigable Canal, Dock Stock, Fire Otiice 


Shares, 


in April 1809, at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New 


Bridge-Street, Blackfriars, London. 
The Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal, 7001. dividing 40). nett per anuam., 


Grand Junction, 1511. to 1551. 


River Trent, 651. div iding 71. per cent. 


The Monmouthshire, 1061, to 1051. 
Eliesmere, 7vl. 

Kennet and Avon, 231. to 2¢l. 
Wilts and Berks, ?7l. 

Ashby, 191. 


Thames and Medway, 771. with new subscriptions, 


West India Dock Stock, 1731. to 1741. 
London Dock, 1201. 

Commercial Road, 1151, 
West Middesex Water 


er cent. 


orks, gi. 9S. to lel. 108. premium, 


Covent Garden Theatre, new Shares, 31). 10s. premiuy. 


Globe, 1171. 10s. 


Albion Assurance, 1]. 10s. per cent. premium. 


Rock Assurance, 4s. to 2s, 
Londow Flour Gompany, 


+ premium. 
108. per share. 
30 
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Clyde to Nassan .... 
Liverpool to Nassau 
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Do. to do. Americus cccececcecesos 
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PRICES CURRENT OF WEST INDIAN 


AND AMERICAN PRODUCE. 
a 


Glasgow, 19th April, 1809, 
PRODUCE, A’ CLYDE, 


ASHES. lL. su de @ 
American Pearl, per cwt..... Uncertain, 
a ——— PUL cocccccccccrocse oO. 


BARK, Quercitron, per cwt. 

COCHINEAL, Spanish, p. Ib. None. 
COCOA, 

Grenada, Per-Cwt. cesesecess Nom. 


COFF EE. 





Ordinary, per cwt a 
Middling,..... a 
G » #88 a 
Fine, . a 


COTTON WOOL. 
Fine Sea Island, per Ib. ...... None, 
Good Middling do. .......00. None. 









Stained and Ordinary, ...... None, 
Hew Orleans, .ccccccccccccces Nene. 
Bowed, old... ecccccces None. 
NOW vecccscccccssccces None 
Pemambucco, . cvecccee None 
SRNR, ccccceccesececes None. 
Demerara and Kerbice,,..... None. 
SATIDAM, coccccsscesccseesecs None. 
Cumana and Laguira,......+ None. 
Carriacon and Grenada, .... None, 


West India, ..ccccccees 
DYERS WOOD. 
BRAZILETTIO, perton ese. None. 
LWGWOOD, Camp, ....00-. None. 
———— Honduras, ......17 0 0 a 


seeee None, 


————— Jamaica, ......14 0 0 a 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, ..... 

—~——— Spanish, .eccccoeee 20 0 0 a 
NICARAGUA, large, ..+. None. 





West India, per lb. ssesosse 0 0 5 
Buenos Ayres, sesesssecseses 0 0 Goa 
INDIGO, Spanish, perib. .. 0 7 0 a 


LIME JUICE, per gal. ...... 0 4 O a O 
GIL, Cod, per ton, ...+.....- % 0 0 a 4 
Seal, .cccccccvccsrores - 83 00 a 


MITCH, American, per cwt. None. 
PEPPER, Jamaica, per lb... None. 
RICE, Carolina, per cwt. .... None. 
























RUM, Jamaica, per gal. . 0o5 0a 
—— Leeward Island,,..... 0 4 Oa 
STAVES. 
American barrel, p.1200, ., None. 
————— hhd. red oak, .... None. 
do. white do. .... None, 
- IPC, cccvececcece None. 
Quebec pire standard, ...0+- None. 
hd. dO. ..cescaccees None. 
SUGAR. 
Brown, per Cwt. .cccsscsseee 3 3 Qa 
Middling,.cccccccccccsscseese 3 7 O a 
eet ereeeeeee 310 6G a 
Fine, ...cccccese 313 0 a 
Very fine, sees. None. 
TAR, American, per barrel. None. 
TURPENTINE, perewt. .... None. 
TOBACCO. 
Virginia fine, per Ib. «2.22.5. None. 
Middling, ..scoceses | None. 
———— ordinary, .eseeese+. None. 
Strip leaf, ..sccseeee None. 
Mahogany, Jamaica, perf. O 1 4 a 
————— Honduras,...... 0 1 3 a 
—————— Hispaniola, eoee OL 4A 
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PRICES OF GRAIN IN THE GLASGOW 


MARKET. 
ed 
Tuesday, April 18th, 1809, 

WHEAT, S $. 
Danizic,- - - —a— . 
Foreign Red, - 48 a 50 f per boll of Lin- 
Scotch, (new) - 46 a 50 lithgowshire 
Do.(old) - - - —a— measure. 
English, - - - 50a 52 

ics - - 350 

oa * See dper do. of 240 Ib. 


OATS. 


Irish Mealing, - 29 a 50  perdo.of 264 Ib. 
Do. Inferior,- - 25 a 26 . ss 
Scotch Potatoe,- 28 a 29 ped do. Renfrew- 
Do. Small, - - 248 26 shive measure, 
English Potatoe, — a — ? per do. Stirling- 
Do. Small, - - —a— § shire measure. 
BARLEY. 
English, - - - 38 a 41 t Peto Stirling- 
Scotch, - - - 30a 31 shire measure, 
Irish, - - - - 30059 (PEF do. Renfrew. 
. shire measure, 
BEANS. 


English, - - - 35 a 38 )per do. Stirling- 
Seotch, - - - 33 a 36 § shiremeasure, 
GREY PEAS. 


English, - - - 34a 35 
Scotch, - - - 33 a 35 bao. do. do. 


OATMEAL. 
Scotch, - - - 29a 31 _ per do.of 140Ib, 
Irish,- - - - 27 a 28 perdo, 
Fine Flour,- - 80a 84 persack of 280Ibs 


190 Bolls Wheat Linlithgowshire measure, is 
100 quarters English. The Stirlingshire boll, 
Oats, is nearly 65 and Renfrewshire do. 6, 
Winchester bushels, All the grain that comes 
up the Ciyde, which is not suld by weight, is 
sold by the Renfrewshire ; that brought by the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, by the Stirlingshire ; 
aud Wheat by the Linlithgowshire boll. The 
pound is English. 





Prices otf Intsu Produce and Manufactures 
in the Grascow Marker, April 18, 
Beef, (mess) 140s. Od, to 150s. Od. per tierce, 
Pork,- - 110s, — to 115s, — per barrel. 
Butter, Dublin ? 
’ Belfast, ‘ 105s, to 110s: § per cwt, 
Limerick . 
Sligo. ed t 105s. to 110s, ; per cwt, 
Cow Hides, - ~- 33s. to 35s. Od. 
Oxdo. - - - - 49s, to 44s. Od. > per ewt, 
Calf Skins,- - - 50s, to 59s. Od. 


Linen Yarn, Derry, 4s. 6d, to 5s. 3d, 
—— Sligo, 4s, 4d. to 8s, 2d. 




















Cavan, 4s. 6d, to4s. 927. 
Longford 4s. 9d.ta5s. Gd. 
———— Roscom. 45. fd. to4s.. 9d. 





‘aypurds sad 


| 
| ree Head Yarn, 2s. Qu, to 2s, 4d, per lb. 
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LONDON COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


+ ae 


Friday, March 17. 


AMSTERDAM ---+--++2 Usance $3 
Ditto at sight+++eessereeeeeneee 32 
IM +esereeeeeee? Usance 10 
teeeeesecee +24 Usance 31 
Altona steers at Usance 
hae pea 


~ sated seeeeereeerasire 
Madrid-++++eescecceces In aper 
Ditto- « sevesccssecccces fy fective 
(adige see eerecevecees + In paper 
ial. aeaaad 
Bilboa «+ + + 

Palerm0 e+e ercceeees so ee 
leghorn + - teem eee ererereseeres 
‘en + Sapatice 


tee 


» Ditt 53 
ie of Bank of Holland, 5t -* Cent. 


Tuesday, March. 24. 


AMSTERDAM ...-++++ 2 Usance 33 
Ditto at sight--+-++++cerseeceeess 32 
MEET ..ccakduccannsccneee = 
Hambu eee ew eee eesreeeeeeeee 
oe eevee énccencbuereue <4 -Oe 
Paris, 1 day’s date--+++++++++++s 20 
Ditto --cccecce sesoeses BG 21 
Bourdeaux eeeeeee 21 
Madrid «--ssessscceccees In aper —— 
Ditto.--+++++ «Effective 44 
Cadiz CeCe ee ewer eeneee In _”_ 
Iitiip occeseaessps>ancen nn. 2 
Bilboa 41 
Palerm0e-.+.cccesesecceces Per oz. 92d 
Leghorn «+sssereceeveceeaerseces 57 
Genue occccccecccvcccccces coooces 8388 
Venice s++ersseeeeees Effective 52 
Naples «-«s- ccocccccoscecsonces O83 
Lisbon - 60 
Oporto - esenecscodoe acccvece eecce 62 
TRE Socccscccesccecess cocceeee SOF 
CEE on ‘counts sactetsameesenen coe OL 
Agio of Bank of Holland, 54 per Cent. 


—_ 


me 
erororund 








Friday, March 31. 


oeeeeee2 Usance 


oe In paper 

becSdweecarechic Effective 
Cadi... seveccccovcced ‘eee+In paper 
Ditto. ee er Effective 


MICE see seeee ESoeeceds . Effective 


Wples:ssece ees oenrneeees 


ss of Bank of Holland, 31 per Cent. 
Vou. 1, 








Friday, April 7. 


AMSTERDAM .-.--+«-++2 Usance 
Ditto at sight -+++ 
Rotterdam---+-++-e+. pehoechen 
Hamburgh -+-+++ 
Paris, 1 day’sdate-+-+ee+s+se++eee 
Ditto-+++-..+ Cccccccee 2 ~weeet 
Bourdeaux - - 

Madrid 

TRG s 6 ccccccsccccogese fective 
Cadige ccccccccccescqcce per 
Ditto ++eeerereereeerees E fective 
Bilboa- «oc. ccccsccces 

Palermo «++esseeeeee+ee Per, oz. 
Leghorn eee eee ee eee eee eee ee 
Genoa ococcccccccccece 

Venice -- eeresereeeseces Effective 
Naples 
Lisbon 
Oporto - 

Dublin 

Cork Py 
Agio of Bank of Holland, 54 k per Cent, 
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y's ee 20th A 


pre 


Lio 


! 1869, 
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Portamouth Spithead 
the Isle of Wight.... 
w - ymouth, Exeter, Dar 
Plymouth 
Alderney, Guernsey, or Tersey. ° 
Bristol, Wales, Chester, Liverpool, 
Ww hitehaven, and Places adj 
| CONE wee 
|Kinsale, Cork, Wate for a, 
| Newky,or Belfast ..... 
ILimerick’ or Galway. 
Loudomlerry or € asgow. 
\¥ Yarmouth or Lynticgssees 
Hull or Gainshorough ..esceececee 
Newcastle, Whitby, or Sunderland 
Leith, Perth, Dundee, Moatrose, or 
Aberdeen . 
paveoneet, Shetland, or the Orkney 
ISLANAS. coe cecesereerereeccccvnes 


Dunkirk, Ostend, Blushing, or Mid- 


Rotterdam, Amsterdam . 
Embden, free of rabwsee 
Tonningen Neutra 
Gotteybuigh .. 
Stockholm and PI ce s djace: Rees 
Riga, Revel, Narva, or Teters- 
DOVGH cescoevevcevececceteccoves 
‘Stockholm voces eeecccecce ccccce 
' lais, Boulogne, Dieppe, or Mavre- 
| AeuGrace,ccescavcesesecsscecaese 
| L’Ovient, Rochelle, Bou:deaux, or 
BAYONNE sper secccesencescoseeres 
St. Bebastian, or Bilboa.,, 
Oporto 
Lisbon ...+ 
Rio de Janiero.. soceece 
Mediterranean, viz. 
Malaga and Places adjacent 4... 
Leghorn or Naples 
Ancona, Venice, 


Saluviea, Gallipoli, Smyrna, “or 
ee . 
Madeira , 
Jamaiea ,. 
Leeward Islands, viz. Grenada, ‘To- 
bago, Barbadoes, KC.seseeee seer 
Surinam, Demerara, or Berbice,,. 
Muaquita Shores, Honduras, and 
Viaces adjacent 


oerenert ener 





\ 


British 
Che Ar 
Ditto British .. 
Bermuda ts 


e 
Bay of Pandy, Quebec, or Montreal 
Greenland out and home,.essecees 
pe of Good Hope or St. Helena, 
Gampenny a SHipS.cccces 
Others ... 
Southern Fishe 
Bengal, Mads by 


. eeeeee 
y,out and home .. 
or ' Com- 


Africa and back to the West Indi 
OF AMECTICH ys s+ 0400. 


Dublin, Newry, 
de rry,or Glasgow 
Limerick or Galway ceesscsseecees 
Rotterdam and Amsterdan 
»/Elsineur . 





§ Liban, Riga, &C.cccoseee 
N Steckholin, Reyil, Narva, and 
Petersburgh ..ccccaveecececesese 

Archangel home 

Operto or Ligh 

Gibraltar eesesses 

Madeira sascaces 

Jamalea 4. 

Leewnurd le lands 

Ditto with Canvoy 

American States oo... see 

Africa, thence tuthe W est Indies 
or Ame TICA oes 

Greenland, ont and home ... 

Dublin, Cork, &e, to 

Landon ciccosccegescccceroseveccce 

20 ge, ret. 10. [he Baltic .pese-eecessoeessses 

> gs, rel. ot, 10%) Lisben and Oporta ‘ 

8 gs, ret. 41, Amejican Spates, 

r Ditto British seeeees 





8 gs. vet. 2b, 
10 gs, ret. 31, 


‘Nineviean ‘Ships 


8 gs. ret. 41. 
& gs. ret. 41, West Indies 


lametick bo Loudow ‘ 





Tamaioa .. 
10 gs. 





7 


. rel 
ret 
& gs. ret. 41, 


4+ gs. 

10 gs ret.5l. 
jo s 
ol. 
itl. 
10 gs. 


8 gs. 

1¢ gs. vet. OL, 
rete 4h, 
ret, 3L 
ret. aL 


4 gs. ret 2). 





8 gs. ret. 41. 





8 gs. eh 4h. 
Do, 
3g% 





bore 
Ne wiloundland eee 
Balt 
Yarmouth, Lynn, 
borough ... os 
Neweustle, Whitby, Leith, Mout- 
rose, Aberdeen, &C. ceseees 
Porl@nouth, Excter, or Plym 
stol, Liver ,or Laneaste 
Cork, Waterford, Dublin, &e, 
Jamaica to 
Che American ns ba seek ge 
ue bee or Montieal 


eee 


Bristol, Chester, Liverpool, &e. .. 
feeward Islands to 
Quebec, Montreal, Newfoundbnd, 
or Labradore,..9s ¢ 
American States ...4 
Plymouth, Vortsmouth, « ork 
Cork, Waterford, Dublin, &e.... 
|Bristol, Chester, Liverpool, 4 
Newtoundtand '¢ 
American States 
Jamaica and the 
Lisbon or Oporta 
Plymouth, Dart 
Bristol, Liv Pa 
Dublin, Cork, W 
Portsmouth 
sewer ewer eee eeeee 


rmouth, Lyon, om lull... 


. scoece 
Leeward islands 
gece OU pe sewens 


seeecesceece 
faterford, &e 
seep rarreceeeeresees 


eeeeee 





Newcastle, Whitby, or Sunderts and 

Leith, Perth, Montrose, or Aber- 

deen, North about .esegecessscee 

Quebce ¥y 

Ireland Pe geeeeneteeseres 

Ryrveat Britain sessacesess 

American States to’ 

Cape of Good Hope and St, Hé- 

LENA orcccecevesrascesss 

Canton, Madras, or Benga 

Ditto out and home eeecsccreces 
Denmark or Sweden to 

The Cape of Goud Hope csseeeeeee 

HELERH se pes-coceseces 

Bepgal and China ., 

DMte out and home 





or Exeter L 














ret. 4. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
APRIL 20th, 1809. 


—— 


Baignifies Barrel; Bl. Bushel; Ch. Chest; C. 112l.; D. Dozen: G. Gallon: 
H. 100, and of Deals 120; 9. Jar of Oil of 24 Gallons; and a 4 Chest of Oil 
§0- Flasks, or 4 Gallons; Le. Last, orig Barrels sh Pitch, containing 313 Gallons 
eich; Q. Quarter, of 8 Bushels; T'. Ton, or Qcct: Tn. Tun of 252 Gallons,— 
Note, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz. . Port per Pipe of 135 Gallons; Bucellas and 
Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Galions; Sherry per Butt of 150 Gallons; Madeira per 
Pipe of 110 Gallons ; Mountain per Butt of 126 Gallons; |} "dont per Pipe of 
120 Gallons ; Rhenish per Aum of 30 Gallons; and Claret per Hogshead of 57 
or 58 Gallons ; (all Fecrease and Decre. ase is adjasted.) All Kinds of Fish Oil is 
ro ai Tun of 252 Gallons; Olive, Linseed, and Rape Oil, per Tun of 23 
Gallons. 





FROM | 
££ s. dik 


ais | FROM 

d. \* | 

MUM English . 123 0 0:24 at |, Coffee W. T. very ord. 
rc: 


© 
. 


0 
0 
v 
0 
0 


Roach , I: $28 G apuenieliiincs ord. 
simonds Barbary Bitter, 4 12 6, 4 | (ounempoes mid. 
__ Sweet) 4 10 | : -— good 

I 


— we 


secs oeoce CSUs Dh 


soococc 


& ww 


Jordan . jl) WwW 0, fine 
Valentia | 6 9 9 ~ || Mocha or East tad. 
Anchovies lar. b.of40lb,) none | | ——_- JOVR . . . 
——sm. b. of 12ib.| none — Copper, unmnanufac, . 

b. manufactured . 


AmattoFing le . 
Japan . 


Spanish . s 
drgol Bolu,& Rhe. white, 0 6 0 *Coppe ras, Green 7 
05} Cotton ( Pesnambuce. 
0s | Wool F Rahia . 


oan 


~ = 
cp 


7 





— Naples White - 
——-~——- Red 
dishes Amer. Pearl, ‘best 
cnn Inferior 
—_——-———- Pot best] 4 4 0 
uliened inferior, : 18 0} 
— Barilla Teneriffe .)} 3 6 0 
— ~— Spanish . 3 » 0} 
Sicily - . 3 Og 
— Dantzic Pearl .junce aed 
— Russia Pearl. j§ 3 14 0 
BERRIES, Juniper, Ger, 5 Ol 


— 
Oo Ur Ore 
z= 
-~ 


on 
— 


— Florence White . 
6 Maranham 


v Para . 

0 Surimam . 

v) Demerara 
Berbice . 

(c arriacou 
Grenada . 
Barbadoes 
Domingo, 
Martinico 
Jam: ue a. . 
(Bahama, . 


OC mm Owe 


~ 
7 
— 


Sor unUNvurcrosd 
oo 
occ 





(ESE 
Dutch Brazil 
o 


co Sc 


~ 
LS 
ee ee 


TY] 


Piett | 
No [ret allowed, 


ceoceosescocecoeocesscoce sz auumEd 


ee et st et et 1 IO = DOD 


— Yellow Turkey 0] ¢ cl lnotpd..s 3 Surat. . 


‘ 

3 

i 
Seren | tQbiat 041 — | duty = + Bourbon. .- 


—- French 0) Geo Sea Isl. ? 
Brandy Best ° ° 0-1 . Do, bow'd .| > nene 
Inferior . p 64 , = (Orleans . 4 
Brimstone Foreign Ro/2- 0.28 | Cumana. . t 
0 
’ 
5 


= 
z 
TTT TIITIIIDITITDIIVITDIVIJIITIIVIV11SFI11111 1 Saed 


Bristles Hog Russia und. 026 . Giron none 
—— Archangel do. 025 } Carthagena . 
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